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Masaniello Bonnet. 


‘Tux brim of this black English straw bonnet 
is faced with brown gros grain. The trimming 
consists of a three-corne ed piece of brown silk 
net, which is two yards jong on the upper edge. 
Brown silk fringe is knotted into the net on the 
short sides. Arrange the net on the bonnet as 
shown by the illustration, and fasten it with 
sprays of cream-colored Marguerites. A similar 
spray fastens the scarf ends of the net in front. 
The inside of the bonnet is furnished with a 
band of black velvet on which a diadem of Mar- 
guerites is set. 





LEAVES, FERNS, AND GRASSES. 
YEAR or two ago a lady writer of some 
celebrity, coming into my pretty parlor for 

the first time, looked around her in speechless 

admiration, and then turning to me, exclaimed : 

**More beautiful than fresco! I congratulate 

you, dear ——, upon your lovely room. Surely 

you are an artist—a poet.” 

“Both, in my soul life, I hope,” I replied, 
laughing, ‘‘ but actually neither. It comes out 
in this way.” 

I was much pleased, on returning the call, to 
find my decorations imitated in the morning- 
room where this lady wrote her charming books. 
Let me ‘ell you a few of my devices, for they 
are oe costly, and are surely, for palace and 
eottage, the most beautiful of all ornaments. 
In these times, too, when Christmas greens cost 
so much, many forego the beautiful old custom, 
which, if done in the right spirit, is done to the 
glory of God, and certainly adds much to the 
pleasure of the holidays. And with leaves and 
ferns, one can do without cedar and bay and 
every thing else, excepting holly. 

The pleasantest time to go into the country is 
the autumn. Gather branches of brilliant leaves, 
and first brushing the right side of each leaf 
with raw linseed-oil, to preserve the tints and 
make the leaves less brittle, press them between 
newspapers and put them under boards, with 
large, heavy stones on top. If there are no 
boys around to get the boards and carry the 
stones, put the pile of papers under your trunk, 
A heavy weight is necessary in pressing branch- 
es, for sometimes the stems are thick. Or, if 
you find it difficult to press the branches, you 
can branch the single leaves after they are press- 
ed by making stems of coarse wire, which are 
kept in place by winding them with fine wire, 
as in bouquets; then these leaves can be bunch- 
ed together to suit the taste. The color of the 
leaves is preserved by pressing them on the right 
side with a moderately warm iron smeared with 
bees-wax, after which they are placed between 
sheets of blotting-paper, newspapers, or the leaves 
of books, and subjected to pressure. 

Gather single leaves as well as branches, and 
lichen-covered sticks, immortelles, ferns, and 
brakes, green, yellow, brown, and white. The 
white ferns are the most beautiful, but they do 
not turn before the middle of October, and it is 
hard to find them perfect. 

Save up your green ferns for the Christmas 
days, for you will want most green then, and 
with a few holly berries among them they will 
be best in the dining-room. Put them in bunch- 
es over the pictures, twine them up the picture 
eords and chandeliers ; and if you have gathered 
any bitter-sweet berries in the country, they will 
do instead of the holly, only they are not so 
bright. 

For the parlor take large branches of leaves, 
and fill in the spaces above the arch or folding- 
doors. These can be fastened with small pins 
without doing any damage to the walls. Hang 
small branches from the picture nails, where the 
cord points. Make up stiff bunclies of green 
ferns, selecting dark green and large, coarse 
ferns for the back of the bouquet, and lighter, 
delicate ones for the front, and fasten these be- 
hind any Parian figures you may have. It will 
throw out the creamy white of a statuette or 
bust better than velvet. 

Another way to dress a room is with single 
leaves and Florida moss. The moss can be 
bought at one or two Southern florists’ in the 
city, but has not yet become common. About 
fifty cents’ worth would be enough, I think, for 








an ordinary room. Get up on a step-ladder, 
and make an irregular fringe of moss all around 
the room. ‘Take ferns of all tints, and make 
large round bunches. Put these at pretty reg- 
ular spaces. ‘Then take a spool of cotton, and 
single leaves and ferns of all tints, and fasten 
them into long garlands, with a slip-knot around 
each stem. Do not join them closely nor regu- 
larly. Have some a few inches apart, some far- 
ther apart, and select leaves and ferns of all 
kinds, shapes, and tints. ‘Then mount the lad- 
der again and hang your garlands. If this is 
done artistically, it will look like a drift of full- 
ing leaves, for the white thread, of course, will 
not show, and the leaves look as if floating in 
mid-air. If you have muslin or lace curtains, 
fasten a small branch of bright leaves or a fern, 
downward, on one curtain. ‘This is the pretti- 
est for a room in which there are no pictures, 














its and soals of the righteous. Very many more 
beautiful decorations can be devised; in fact, 
there is no end to the combinations that can be 
made by any one who loves beauty. 





SPARE THE BIRDS. 

. HE way of the transgressor is hard,” is a 
text on which few of us have not heard 
sermons. Althouh generally, if not always, ap- 
plied to crimes against morality and spiritual life, 
it has a still wider range, and is equally applica- 

ble to offenses against the laws of nature. 
Ayarice, greed, and selfishness in various forms 
have depopulated our streams of fish, and are even 
now at work with similar results in the bays and 
inlets of our Atlantic coast. ‘To repair the loss 
of food of this kind, thus entailed upon us, goy- 











MASANIELLO BONNET—BLACK STRAW, WITH SILK NET SCARF AND FLOWERS. 


Grasses are always useful, in vases or falling 
over the side of a picture, and a pretty way is 
to cut a cornucopia (I do not know what other 
word will describe the shape I mean) out of 
pasteboard, sew or glue on tiny pine cones, so 
that the pasteboard is quite covered ; then tack 
this up on the wall about the height you would 
hang a picture, not quite flat, but a little full, 
to give it a round look and to leave a place to 
receive the stems;. then put in a large bunch 
of grasses, and I am sure you will be pleased 
with this addition to your walls, 

A lichen-covered stick with an empty bird’s 
nest fastened above a picture looks pretty. 

It is proper to dress churches or the house 
with immortelles,eand to wear them, on All- 
saints Day, for they are emblematical of the spir- 





ernmental Fish Commissions have been appoint- 
ed, with large expenditures of money, to restock 
the streams, and laws with heavy penalties are 
passed to prevent obstructing the water-ways by 
dams, and poisoning them by the waste from the 
manufactories. The same evil is going on with 
our birds, which are rapidly.disappearing, and in 
their stead come woful insect plagues, the nat- 
ural consequence of man’s disregard of that law 
of equilibrium which exists every where in nature. 

We need no better illustration of this than the 
present locust or grasshopper plague of the West. 
We confess to but little sympathy with the suffer- 
ers. It may appear hard-hearted to say so, but 
they largely deserve the losses they suffer, for 
such of them as have not been active participants 
in the willful slaughter of the grouse have ren- 








dered themselves scarcely less guilty by their ap- 
athy and want of public spirit in not providing 
proper legal remedies and restrictions. Do not 
think that we speak too harshly on this mat- 
ter. It is a well-known fact that these locusts 
come from a section of country in which grouse 
abound, the eggs and larvz of the locusts form- 
ing a large, if not the main, supply of food to the 
birds during the spring and summer months. 
Professor Riley, of St. Louis, the State Ento- 
mologist of Missouri—than whom there is no 
closer observer ‘or better authority upon the 
habits of insects—estimates that one grouse will 
in one season consume the eggs and larve of lo- 
custs enough, if hatched out, to destroy one hun- 
dred acres of crops. When, therefore, men are 
allowed to trap these birds to the extent of hun- 
dreds of tons weight every season, is it any won- 
der that people are plagued with locusts? ‘They 
have their choice—grouse or locusts; if they 
choose the latter, they should not complain. 

It is stated that nearly nine hundred tons of 
these birds were received in Chicago last winter, 
and such was the glut in the market that im- 
mense quantities were fed to the hogs or thrown 
into the lake. Allowing that a// that were kill- 
ed amounted to nine hundred tons, the average 
weight of each bird being two pounds, there 
were 900,000 of them, which, according to Pro- 
fessor Riley’s estimate of their insect feeding, 
would have consumed the eggs and larvex of lo- 
custs sufficient to have destroyed the crops on 
ninety millions of acres, or three times the area 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

In proportionate extent is the damage done 
by the destruction of other birds. All over the 
country men and boys may be seen stalking 
about with guns in their hands, ready to shoot 
any bird, however small, even thougl: it be but a 
wren. Is it any wonder that we are afflicted 
with curculio, currant worms, rose slugs, cab- 
bage-worms, cock-chafer grubs, and other insects 
that destroy our fruit and other crops? Plums, 
apricots, nectarines, and cherries, which were 
formerly raised in abundance in and around New 
York island, now can hardly be grown at all. 

Many foolish and stupid prejudices exist against 
some birds. ‘Take the robin, for instance, which 
is almost universally charged with stealing cher- 
ries. We have watched him closely, and found 
that in nearly all the cherries which he had bit- 
ten were the marks of a worm or grub, which he 
had extracted. If he occasionally takes a few 
perfect fruit, it is little compared with the good 
he does. Now an outcry is raised against the 
English sparrows, which are accused of all sorts 
of wrong-doings, but whose peccadilloes are noth- 
ing when set against their services. Most of 
our readers can recollect when every large city 
in the country was so infested with step worms 
or caterpillars as to render the streets almost im- 
passable that were shaded by trees. Now they 
are scarcely ever to be seen, thanks to the spar 
rows, which destroy the eggs of the moth or but- 
terfly almost as soon as laid, their microscopical 
eyes enabling them to detect them in the deep 
est crevices of the bark. It is in this way that 
most birds are such destroyers of insects; they 
are all passionately fond of eggs, and eagerly 
devour them.’ They eat comparatively few cat- 
erpillars or butterflies, but are fond of such lar- 
ve or grubs as are found in the soil; hence fre- 
quent stirring or hoeing the earth has the ad- 
vantage among others of exposing the larve of 
any insects that are in it to the birds, 

In our own little garden we never allow a bird 
—not even a crow—to be molested, and do all we 
can to encourage them to visit us; and although 
we are close to the city (we might say in the city, 
for there are close blocks of houses within a few 
hundred feet) we are visited every season by 
robins, cat-birds, woodpeckers, kingfishers, bobo- 
links, yellow- birds, cedar-birds, wood -doves, 
wrens, snow-birds, crows, sparrows, and othiers, 
so that there is scarcely a caterpillar to be found 
on the premises, and but few other insects, and 
these to no troublesome extent. The birds seem 
fully to understand that they are welcome, and 
often amuse us by their apparent assertion of 
their rights of proprietorship, among other things 
often driving our pair of cats into the house or 
other place of shelter, flying at their heads and 
pecking at their eyes until the cats are glad to 
retreat. 

We therefore urge our plea on behalf of the 
birds, for we feel certain that ere long, if their 
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present wicked destruction goes on, we shall be 
so plagued with insects as to make the cultiva- 
tion of many crops, especially fruits, almost im- 
possible. ‘The evil will become so great as to 
require legislative action to protéct them, and 
we shall have to appoint ornithological commis- 
sions to restock the country, as we now have 
fish commissions to restock our streams with fish. 





THE BABY’S HAND. 
By Mas. 8. M. B. PIATT. 

Wnuar is it the Baby's hand can hold? 

Only one little flower, do you say? 
Why, all the blossoms that ever blew 
In the sweet wide wind away from the dew, 
And all the jewels and all the gold 

Of the kingdoms of the world to-day, 
The Baby’s hand can hold. 


What is it the Baby’s hand can hold? 
Why, all the honey of all the bees, 
And all the valleys where summer stays, 
And all the sands of the desert’s ways, 
And all the snows that were ever cold, 
And all the mountains and all the seas, 
The Baby's hand can hold. 


What is it the Baby’s hand can hold— 
The Baby's hand so pretty and smali? 
Why, just what the shoulders of Atlas bear, 

Bending him down in the picture there 
(Now all I can tell you is surely told)— 

But that is the world? ‘Well, that is all 
The Baby's hand can hold. 


How is it the Baby’s hand can hold 

The world ? yes, surely I ought to know; 
For oh, were the Baby’s hand withdrawn, 
Down into the dust the world were gone, 
Folded therein as you might fold 

The sad white bud of a rose—just so— 
For the Baby’s hand to hold. 
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GH Zhe ILLusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 9 contains, besides other 
matter, a very interesting sketch of the romantic 
tife of the late 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


Srom the pen of MR. HORACE E. SCUDDER, em- 
bellished with several fine wood-engravings. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for October 16. 





NG Cut Paper Patterns of three new and ele- 
gant Fall and Winter Suits—viz., Cuirass Basque, 
Long Square Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt ; 
Jockey Basque, Double Apron with Scarf Back, 
and Demi-trained Skirt ; and Marquise Sacque 
with Double-breasted Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and 
Short Court Train—will be published with our 
next Number, For List of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 678. 





SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 


OST of us who find ourselves in the 
habit of complaining of this world as 
a dreary abode, a dark pilgrimage, a sad 
place of graves, a mere halt between ante- 
natal gloom and the gloom of the tomb, 
would find it a very different thing if for 
any portion of the time while we are in it 
we could but forget ourselves. 

Forget ourselves? That is, to remember 
other people till their trials, if they do not 
crowd out our personal trials, occupy equal 
place with them, till their identity looms up 
and corresponds with our own; or simply, 
and in better words, to love our neighbors 
as ourselves. Without doubt we are priv- 
ileged to take our choice of the neighbor, 
the point being only to make sure of the 
neighbor at all odds—the neighbor whose 
benevolent conducting power leads away 
from us all that surplus introspection and 
brooding, all that energy for sympathy, 
which, directed only upon our own affairs, 
work havoc there. 

It is not to be supposed that in a phase of 
existence where good is still to be wrought 
out of evil on its upward way, and where so 
many various elements are still clashing, 
that any individual condition can be per- 
fectly and permanently happy. The little 
child surrounded by love, without a care, 
the young person just pausing on the thresh- 
old of maturity, to whom the future lies 
wrapped in a golden haze of hope and ex- 
pectation, are the only ones to whom life 
seems bright and faultless; are the only 
ones who, if you asked them, would be posi- 





tively and absolutely sure that life was 
something to be thankful for; the only 
ones filled with satisfaction through the 
“mere joy of living.” But to some even of 
these young beings the little cloud upon the 
horizon overshadows that heaven of theirs: 
the apparition of the multiplication table 
rises and shakes its horrid hair, in its train 
a long procession of evils—the fearful ten 
to be carried, the awful mystery of the 
possessive case, the necessity of learning 
how to spell phthisic, and eventually metemp- 
sychosis, the deprivation of dainties with 
which elder people provoke younger pal- 
ates, the obligation to work when sunshine 
invites to play, to go to bed just as the 
lamps are lighted and every thing is bright 
as fairy-land down stairs, the subjection of 
the will to another’s in all respects and at 
all times, the reaching forward to that ha- 
ven of rest, the condition of the “grown 
up :” too soon do these troubles, and such 
as these, adulterate the happiness with 
which the child opens its innocent eyes 
upon life, and too soon do corresponding 
troubles beset the youth or maiden who 
has found, so far, Pippa’s satisfaction with 
life, but to whom, as the years fly by, come 
disappointments in love, in hopes, comes 
blasting of ideas and aims, comes the sense 
that it needs indeed another world to com- 
plete this. 

And so it happens that there are few, if 
any, human beings amang us who are com- 
pletely and rapturously happy for any length 
of time. Lovers in each other’s arms, bene- 
factors relieving suffering, mothers clasping 
their babies, actor and poet under the fresh 
laurels of triumph—all these know surely 
what the ecstasy of bliss is. But the child 
leaves the mother’s arms, the benefactors 
receive ingratitude, the lovers weary or de- 
ceive or die, the actor or the artist finds 
that one warm heart had been better than 
the hollow ring of all those plaudits; and 
the ecstasy with all has been brief. And 
that is what the moan is about—that it can 
not last to all time, as if in a world that 
“spins forever down the ringing grooves of 
change,” every moment, with its invisible 
forces, must not pull the present combina- 
tion apart to effect a new one, and as if it 
were any thing but childish kicking against 
@ wall to remonstrate or complain of the in- 
evitable; for by submitting and trying to 
make the best of it, something, at any rate, 
is to be gained. 

It being conceded, then, that every lot in 
life has its bitterness, while “laughter shall 
be mingled with sorrow, and mourning take 
hold of the end of joy,” that corroding cares 
beset the possession of our best earthly 
treasures, it becomes a self-evident truth 
that the chief relief from that lot is to cease 
to consider it. “As a moth doeth by a gar- 
ment, and a worm by the wood, so the sad- 
ness of a man consumeth the heart,” says 
the old Latin Vulgate; and we can forget 
our own sadness best by grieving over the 
sadness of another, by rejoicing over anoth- 
er’s joy. In the one case we shall find that 
ours is not an isolated instance, but that 
each soul bends beneath the weight of its 
own especial cross, and that light as such 
cross seems to us in comparison with our 
own, yet if we took the temperament and 
situation of its bearer with it, we should 
find it just as grievous. We see some wom- 
an of genius, at whose voice, with whose 
beauty, beneath whose power, every night a 
multitude thrills; we contemplate her brill- 
iant destiny ; we envy her while we admire 
her; we wonder at partial fate, and laugh 
at the idea that this fortunate creature has 
any cross at all to bear: we do not know 
that she has given her heart and her happi- 
ness into the keeping of an unworthy man, 
so neglectful and so base that her honors, 
her genius, her beauty, are mere dross to 
her, and that whenever she lies down to 
sleep she would be grateful if she were nev- 
er to wake up. We see a man before whom 
senates tremble, who moves a nation so that 
as his heart beats, the hearts of all its peo- 
ple beat, whose name resounds to the far- 
thest parts of the earth. We ask, could he 
have more? But we do not know how he 
suffers under the wide slanders that falsely 
persecute him, and, while they seem to us 
mere gnat stings, eat up his happiness like 
acanker. Or we see another, on whom for- 
tune waits, who handles states like pawns, 
who is the personification of power, whose 
station would be to us as impossible as Al- 
naschar’s dream. We do not know the secret 
shame for some ill deed that follows him 
like a Nemesis; of the future moment of 
horror that darkens all the splendid mo- 
ments now, when at his death, if not before, 
the bubble of his fair fame shall be pricked ; 
or else of the hidden trouble in his heme 
that makes all success mean failure; or yet 
of the unwhispered disease that gnaws, vult- 
ure-like, at his vitals, and for which he can 
have no pity nor sympathy, since it is death 
to a politician’s hopes to be known to suffer 
from disease at all. We see a lovely woman 
rolling by in her luxurious coach: her vel- 





vets, her jewels, her flowers, her hosts of 
friends, her devoted husband, her life at 
home like a chapter in the beatitudes, all 
move us to imagine what ill thing shall be- 
fall her, and so make matters even. We do 
not know that an ill thing has already be- 
fallen her; that her way has lain over 
graves; that her heart aches and longs for 
the children that are denied her, and that 
without them all the rest is naught. This— 
the knowledge of all this—is perhaps but 
bitter consolation for one’s own grief. Yet, 
nevertheless, it hinders one from supposing 
any particular malevolence on the part of 
the powers of the universe directed at one’s 
self, and affords one, as we have said, the 
opportunity —in bringing amusement to 
these others, relief, oblivion for the mo- 
ment—of forgetting one’s self and one’s 
own burden. 

And in the other case—that of rejoicing 
in the joy of the fortunate possessor of that 
blessing—the very exertion of casting aside 
envy, of refusing to listen to the evil sug- 
gestion concerning injustice, brings back a 
shadow of that joy on us; a ray of happy 
satisfaction, it may be also, with our own 
virtue, which is cheering, and gives us cer- 
tainly pleasant and heart-warming sensa- 
tions that we should not otherwise have 
known. For whether we are glad on our 
own account or on another's, gladness is 
gladness, and it raises the barometer of the 
soul to the mark of fair weather there; 
while so long as we have felt that throb of 
sympathy, have identified ourselves with 
that other joyous soul, so long, at any rate, 
we have known se.f-forgetfulness and have 
mastered happiness. There is one light of 
the stars and another of the moon, but it is 
all light, whether it be direct or reflected. 

And even if we desire the boon of self- 
forgetfulness for no special grief or outrage, 
for no worse trouble than a well-grown dis- 
gust of ourselves, a sense of fatigue with 
our own personality, there is no other way 
to get it than to go into the personality of 
others. The anchorite has practiced this 
truth in desert caves, ceasing the remem- 
brance of his unworthiness in the contem- 
plation of beings and states beyond this 
mortal sphere; the dweller in cities seeks 
the crowd to lose himself there. That is a 
very vdin and very shallow nature which is 
so satisfied with itself as to need no change 
of view ; for so imperfect are we yet that the 
only permanent happiness to be acquired, 
the only tranquillity of soul, must come 
through this thorny path of self-forgetful- 
ness. 





MAKING ACQUAINTANCES. 


OTHING has a greater influence upon 

the life and character of men and wom- 
en than the acquaintances they make, and 
yet they are generally made in the most 
hap-hazard manner. Choice of acquaint- 
ance is a common term, which, though fre- 
quently used, is seldom justly so, for it im- 
plies a deliberation which is very rarely 
exercised nowadays. With the busy activ- 
ity of modern life and its rapid and endless 
combinations, we all get shuffled together 
like a pack of cards, and it is a mere chance 
how people are sorted in companionship. 
The good will turn up with the bad, and the 
highest with the lowest, and as luck is the 
only guide, one is as likely to have in hand 
knaves as kings. 

Acquaintances are not necessarily friends, 
and it may be said that while the influence 
of the latter may be great, that of the for- 
mer is comparatively small. The same dis- 
tinction, however, which existed in the old- 
en time between the two is hardly apparent 
now. The friendship of DAMON and PyYTH- 
148 is a forgotten romance, and we exclaim 
with MONTAIGNE, or ARISTOTLE, whom he 
professes to quote, “Oh, my friends! there is 
no friend.” There is very little of that old 
intimacy of relation which our forefathers 
knew as friendship, that receipt, as Lord 
Bacon terms it, which openeth the heart, 
and to which are imparted griefs, joys, fears, 
hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever 
lieth upon the heart to oppress it. We are 
all too self-reliant and busy to care or have 
the time to cultivate any such sympathetic 
and elaborate relationship. Friends are ac- 
cordingly rare, but acquaintances are many, 
since these are gathered, like the dust on the 
highway, the more and swifter we travel. 

As mere acquaintanceship has to a great 
extent taken the place of friendship, so to 
some degree it has usurped its dominion, and 
the chance companion often assumes in a 
moment the authority of a bosom-friend. 
Much of what is called public opinion is 
nothing more than the common sentiment 
engendered during the superficial inter- 
course of the hasty life of modern times, 
and it is surprising how greatly people al- 
low their conduct to be governed by an in- 
fluence of such frivolous origin. The ordi- 
nary citizen is apt to pick up the opinions 
that are let drop by this or that railroad, 
street, shop, or boarding-house acquaintance, 


who, in his turn, has gathered them from no 
more authoritative source. Votes are giv- 
en, fortunes risked, and character blasted 
upon no sounder information than what was 
learned from the talk in the cars or at the 
corner of the street. 

So completely has mere acquaintance ex- 
cluded friendship that it is no uncommon 
thing for a man in these days to have a host 
of such intimates as they may be whom he 
meets daily, eats and drinks with, counsels 
with, and takes his opinions from, not one 
of whom has ever crossed the threshold of 
his home or is known to a single member of 
his family. Some of the most extensively 
acquainted of our citizens, whose faces are fa- 
mniliarly recognized and hands warmly grasp- 
ed at every hour of the day in the street, the 
exchange, the shop, and bank parlor, are 
perfect solitaries within their own homes, 
with never a friend to lighten with the aid 
of his genial sympathy its sombre exclu- 
siveness. The days of friendship, like those 

-of chivalry, seem to have passed away for- 
ever, and we know no more of the one or 
of the other than what we réad of in books. 
We look in vain for that alter ego, that dou- 
ble of ourselves, who, as CICERO tells us, can 
increase the happiness and lessen the mis- 
ery of our lives by doubling our joys and 
dividing our griefs. We realize to the full 
the truth of the adage quoted by Lord Ba- 
CON, “ Magna civitas, magna solitudo,” and find 
this world of modern civilization, with all 
its quick welcomes and ready greetings, but 
a wilderness, for its abounding acquaint- 
anceship gives us no true friends. 

So little discrimination is used in regard 
to forming acquaintances that many dele- 
gate to that indefinite and irresponsible 
body termed society the making of them 
for them. Many a woman has no closer 
associates than those whose names are set 
down upon the visiting list prescribed by 
fashion, the mere people whom she has met, 
or good society may give her a chance or 
permission to meet. To have rustled dresses 
together in some fashionable gathering, or 
to have passed mutual glances from each 
other’s equally grand house, is the stron- 
gest claim to alliance recognized by such 
women, and no warmer sympathy is felt 
than can be expressed by the frou frou of 
silk or the aspect of a stone front. 

With this absorption of friendship and all 
its charms and virtues by the cold associa- 
tion of mere acquaintances, social pleasure 
and happiness have been greatly lessened. 
The formality of set parties and stated vis- 
itings has taken the place of the freedom of 
intercourse which the hospitable familianity 
and friendly intimacy of old invited. The 
acquaintanceship is too large, hurried, and 
varied to ripen into friendship, and so form- 
al and indiscriminate as not to admit of 
even satisfactory temporary companionship. 
Conversation necessarily is confined to the 
exchange of a few fashionable phrases or so- 
cial pass-words, and men and women meet 
and separate in the thronged saloons of fash- 
ion as in a street crowd flushed with excite- 
ment, but conscious only of having had their 
ears dinned with a noisy and unintelligible 
hum of voices. 

ADDISON, quoting from a book, which, as 
he says, with humorous irony, “ would be re- 
garded by our modern wits as one of the 
most shining tracts of morality that are ex- 
tant if it appeared under the name of a 
ConFvuctus or of any celebrated Grecian phi- 
losopher,” gives these sentences, which he 
justly styles “very sublime :” “A faithful 
friend is a strong defense, and he that hath 
found such an one hath found a treasure. 
Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend, 
and his excellency is unvaluable, A faith- 
ful friend is the medicine of life.” We com- 
mend our readers to give heed to this holy 
wisdom, and be no longer content with the 
ordinary practice of merely making ac- 
quaintances. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL BONNETS. 


RIVATE milliners have had their fall open- 
ings of bonnets, and settled the matter of 
shapes for the season. Fashionable French 
milliners have already modified the extremely 
large bonnets sent out at the beginning of the 
season, and now make a graceful bonnet of ad- 
mirable proportions and smaller size. The flar- 
ing aureole brim is retained, but the crown is 
smaller, and the cottage sides fit the head so 
closely that the bonnet scarcely needs an elastic 
for holding it on. ‘The ribbon strings that we 
recorded as a sensible fashion, it seems are not 
to serve their natural purpose of tying the bon- 
net under the chin, but are to be crossed behind 
the head and passed around the neck as a dra- 
ry for the neck, instead of the black lace scarfs 
lately worn. Black tulle and lace are used for 
this purpose as well as ribbon, and this is the 
only way in which black lace appears upon the 
bonnets. ru cashmere lace is seen at all the 
best millinery houses, but is most sparingly used. 
Very full face trimmings, usually of velvet chif- 
Jonné—that is, in irregular loops, knots, half-bows, 





rosettes that are placed on one side, and in many 
odd curves @ la aissance—are in all the new 
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bonnets. The stylish flowers are full soft tufts 
of roses, or carnations, or artemisias, with much 
brown foliage, mossy buds, pine cones, burs, and 
unblown buds. ‘The fashion of a drooping clus- 
ter of flowers low behind on the left side is about 
to be revived; also that of having variegated 
clusters of roses—pink, red, and yellow—in a 
single bunch, as if from grafted bushes. More 
than any thing else feathere are used, and the 
object of the milliner seems to be to place them 
in new and capricious fashions. One novel fash- 
ion is that of covering the crown of black velvet 
bonnets with ruches of black ostrich feathers ; 
another is that of having the face trimming of 
shaded feathers, with a touffe of crimson roses 
in the centre. Short ostrich tips are merely 
fastened at the end of the quill, and made to 
nod over the front, sides, or back, as fancy dic- 
tates. Sometimes six short tips are massed to- 
gether on one side of the hat, while the other 
side is as plain as it is possible to make it; on 
other hats a single long plume sweeps around 
the front and right side to the back, and forms 
the only trimming. Some gold and silver gal- 
loon is seen on the hats, but this, like the buff 
lace, is used with care. Myrtle green is used 
in abundance by the milliners. Cream-color is 
the favorite light shade for facings that brighten 
up dark velvet hats. ‘There are fewer bonnets 
of two or three shades of a color than were for- 
merly seen. One of the most stylish colors is 
loutre, which is seal or otter brown. Another 
brown, called Havane, is said to be the color of 
the new Opera-house in Paris. A new red of 
more vivid shade than the cardinal is cailed 
Sraise écrasée—or crushed strawberries ; biche, 
the color of a young fawn, is a beautiful gray 
shade. The felt hats in cream, pale gray, and 
almost white shades are stylish, elegant, and as 
expensive as velvet. Those with fur brims are 
used at the best houses; the edges are raw, with- 
out binding. A favorite fancy for velvet aure- 
ole bonnets is to face the inside of the brim with 
shirred silk, and below this is a full roll of velvet 
with its bows in front or its chiffonné loops. 
Wings and birds are used to excess. ‘The blue- 
green lophophore and the Impeyan are the first 
choice. The soft twilled and basket-woven rib- 
bons are most used, as they harmonize with the 
twilled and Panama silks used for facings. 
There are also many double-faced ribbons that 
are satin on one side and gros grain on the oth- 
er. Some velvet bonnets have this ribbon folded 
in bands on the satin side for trimming; this, as 
well as many dress trimmings, points to the reviv- 
al of satin, not for entire dresses or bonnets, but 
for their garniture. As dull lustreless fabrics 
are now used for the foundation of all garments, 
the glossy brilliance of satin is about to be called 
in to relieve them. 

Among the most elegant bonnets is a black 
velvet aureole that is to be worn quite far back 
on the head. The brim is faced with shirred 
twilled silk, which is also black. Beneath this 
is a roll of velvet, with bows and red carnations 
above the forehead. A wide scarf of black 
twilled ribbon is placed carelessly around the 
crown, and ends in short thick loops behind. 
Two ostrich tips, one of natural gray and the 
other of carnation red, are placed to nod over 
the front. Some of Virot’s black velvet bonnets 
have soft cap crowns, surrounded with a band 
of small ostrich feathers. Three black ostrich 
tips droop as if suspended from the back of the 
crown, and a sharp slender white wing is erect 
on the side or back. Roses with many green 
buds are in the face trimmings. A novelty is 
a black velvet bonnet with a crown of fine small 
ostrich feathers. ‘I'wo or three ostrich tips, all 
black, nod over the crown, and a red tanager is 
perched as if flying down the sides. A ruche 
of the black feathers with damask roses trims 
the front. Strings that lap behind and are tied 
around the neck are of thick black ribbon, which 
is satin on one side and gros grain on the other. 
Still another black velvet with cap crown has 
frills of écru lace. 

Among the most distinguished-looking colored 
velvet bonnets are those of myrtle green velvet, 
with facings of cream-colored silk. Shaded green 
velvet leaves are above the forehead, a roll of 
green velvet is under the brim, and an Impeyan 
pheasant poised on the outside. Such hats are 
marked $40. Another of biche or fawn-colored 
velvet has for the face trimming a shaded ostrich 
ruche, in which a strawberry bow is placed. On 
the crown is a cream-colored silk scarf, edged 
with cashmere lace; on the right is a long shad- 
ed ostrich plume. A seal brown velvet hat of 
small and neat shape has smoothly folded bands 
of gros grain of the same color on one side, mak- 
ing it extremely plain, while on the opposite side 
are five ostrich tips clustered together. An inch- 
wide band of gold galloon is laid on the velvet 
band that forms the face trimming. A bonnet 
of slate blue velvet has silver galloon laid on its 
gros grain bands. A looped bow of ribbon and 
galloon is in front on a band that encircles the 
head like a Greek fillet. 

Felt hats will be worn before the velvet ones 
are put on, and many of them are so hand- 
some that they will be worn on a occasions 
throughout the season. <A carriage hat for re- 
ceptions, matinées, and visiting is of creamy felt 
that is nearly white. Its wide brim has a raw 
edge (not bound), but is faced underneath with 
shirred twilled silk of pale cream shade; a roll 
of velvet with bows is next this. Around the 
crown is a scarf of silk. ‘Two feathers curl out- 
ward low behind, and a lophophore is perch.d 
on the side as if flying downward. Green vel- 
vet of the darkest shades trims these light felts 
beautifully. Others have dark brown velvet light- 
ened by a few flowers or by many gay feathers. 
Strawberry velvet and navy blue are also used 
for trimming the light cream-colors, and for la- 
dies of quiet tastes black velvet is chosen. 

The most artistic felt hats shown are the Rem- 
brandt hats, with wide soft fur brims that are 





drawn down on the right side by the trimming, 
and turned upward on the left side. The folded 
scarf of twilled silk begins behind under the brim, 
passes up to the crown on the right side, crush- 
ing down the brim, crosses the front, and catch- 
es up the left brim, from whence it descends to 
the back, and holds a cluster of drooping, long- 
stemmed roses low behind. Imagine this in fine 
black felt, with a soft ‘‘slouchy” fur brim, a 
black twilled silk scarf held on each side by a 
chased silver ornament, two black ostrich tips 
nodding on the crown, and some artemisias—red, 
yellow, and brown—drooping low behind, and 
you have the most picturesque hat of the season. 
The Montagnard hats with high crowns are near- 
ly covered with ruches and tips of ostrich feath- 
ers. The felt toques this season have much more 
flaring brims than formerly, and are the popular 
hat for general wear. These are rivaled by the 
round-crowned Derby hat of felt, which is worn 
almost as simply trimmed as those used by gen- 
tlemen. A wing or cluster of tips makes the 
only difference. 


KID GLOVES. 


There will be less matching the glove with the 
shade of the dress than formerly. Such dark 
shades are now chosen for costumes that light- 
colored gloves of some harmonious tint are used 
to brighten the toilette. Thus with myrtle green, 
plum, or navy blue dresses the gloves are of the 
neutral shades oi mode-color, wood, drab, or 
cream. For those who prefer a monotoned toi- 
lette there are dozens of shades of each of the 
stylish colors, slate gray, blue, green, and brown. 
It is said gray will be the prevalent color for 
gloves to wear with various dresses. Brown is 
shown in all the “‘ beige” hues, and in many seal 
brown and nut shades. Green gloves have ‘‘in- 
visible” hues, and the blue-black gloves of last 
year re-appear. The safest purchase, however, 
is the demi-shades of brown and gray, such as 
the natural colors of undressed kid gloves, as 
these are worn with any dress, and especially 
with black costumes. Grape-color, a rich dark 
shade, is the novelty this season for gloves. Dark 
gloves are of positively dark shades, but light 
nondescript hues are chosen for the theatre, vis- 
iting, church, and the promenade. The long- 
wristed glove, requiring three or four buttons to 
fasten it, without ornamental stitching on the 
back, is the choice for all but full evening dress. 
Those for full dress are now lengthened to cover 
the arm to the elbow, and require from six to 
twelve buttons to fasten them. Delicate tints 
of pearl gray are the first choice for evening, and 
are interchangeable with white; blush pink and 
salmon are also in favor; but the largest impor- 
tations are of écru shades, with primrose, lemon, 
and tea-rose. Each number of gloves comes in 
three shapes, viz., short-fingered, medium, and 
long-fingered—a thing to be remembered by read- 
ers out of town who send to the city for their 
gloves. Gloves fastened by but one button cost 
$1 65; those with two buttons are $2; with 
three buttons, $2 50; with four buttons, $3. 
Undressed kid gloves are the favorite choice for 
general wear with stylish people. A novelty this 
year is the white undressed kid glove that will 
be worn at receptions as well as in the street. 
There are also more serviceable shades of drab, 
wood, and mode. Undressed kid gloves fasten- 
ed by two buttons are $1 75; by three buttons, 
they are $2; and by four buttons, $2 25. Double- 
stitched gloves, called ‘‘ dog-skin,” but which are 
really made of heavy kid-skins, are liked for serv- 
ice in traveling, country drives, and cold weath- 
er; these are as pliable and as nicely finished as 
the choicest kid gloves, and cost $2. Castor 
gloves, that bleach and soften the hands and pre- 
vent them from chapping, are $1 75 for those 
fastened by one button; 25 cents is added as the 
length is increased and another button required. 
Children’s gloves fastened by two buttons now 
begin with infants’ sizes that are small enough 
to fit a babe of twelve months. There are also 
the stylish three-buttoned gloves for misses ; these 
are $2. 


COSTUMES AND DINNER DRESSES 


Elegant costumes for the carriage are among 
the latest importations. ‘They are made of vel- 
vet and gros grain, with square trains added to 
the upper skirt that give the effect of a court 
train. These consist of three long straight 
breadths, usually of velvet, sewed to the upper 
skirt just back of the tablier, and forming the 
back of the upper skirt, yet long enough to fall 
below the dress skirt proper and entirely conceal 
it, no matter of what rich fabric it is made. A 
costume of cardinal velvet made in this way has 
these velvet back breadths scalloped and bound 
with gros grain around each side and across the 
bottom. It is softly and very simply draped, that 
it may not be very bouffant. ‘The tablier of car- 
dinal silk is a deep round apron, trimmed on the 
edge and up the front with chenille fringe. The 
basque is a plain cuirass, with front of silk, back 
of velvet, and silk sleeves. The silk skirt has a 
full box-pleated velvet ruche around it. This 
box-pleated ruche, almost as wide as a flounce, is 
quite a feature in new dresses. 

Another carriage dress is of blue plum gros 
grain, with a square silk train to the over-skirt, 
and a tablier of netted silk edged with very deep 
fringe. ‘The basque is a simple cuirass finished 
behind by a long-looped bow of silk. 

Embossed satin with velvet raised figures is 
the novelty for cuirasses and trains of dinner 
dresses. Thus a full-dress toilette of white satin 
has a square train covered with black embossed 
velvet arabesques, and all of the cuirass except 
the side forms is made of this embossed satin, 
while the side bodies are plain white satin, as 
also are the sleeves. The tablier is of white 
satin, with a flounce of black velvet, which is 
edged with the new strawberry velvet. Loops 
and bows of white satin lined with strawberry 
velvet trim the back of the basque, the front, and 





the cuffs of the coat sleeves. Across the tablier 
are three diagonal ruches of black ostrich feath- 
ers, edged with heavy fringe of white and black 
chenille. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
M. A. Pace; Madame Ferrero; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Proressor GoLpwWIn Smits, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was married a few — ‘0 to Mrs. BoL- 
TON, widow of the late Ju ce bouzom, of the 
Canadian bench. She is spoken of as a very re- 
fined, accomplished, and opulent lady. 

—The Marquise de Chambrun, the grand- 
daughter of LaFaYETTE, now resident in Wash- 
ington, has in her possession a set of pearls giv- 
en her grandmother by MARIE ANTOINETTE, at 
whose wedding that lady acted as a bride-maid. 

OHN BrigHT’s nieces, the Misses Asu- 
WORTH, have a decided penchant for public life. 
and they recently entertained the members of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Claverton Lodge, their charming resi- 
dence, on one of the hills which girdle Bath, and 
from which a most delightful prospect is had. 
They are very strong politicians, and the younger 
one is said to be the best speaker in the Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

—Among the good things said of GorTHE on 
the recent anniversary of his birth it is strange 
to see so few allusions to his personal beauty. 
Of this his mother once wrote as follows: 
“ There skated my son WOLFGANG like an arrow 
among the groups. The wind had reddened his 
cheeks and blown his hair. I threw him my 
crimson-furred cloak ; he fastened it up with the 
golden clasps in front, threw the train over his 
arm, and away he went over the ice, like a son 
of the gods! Any thing so beautiful never was 
seen, and I — my hands with joy.”” Lewis 
— “He reached Stras urg on the 2d of April, 
1770. He was now turned to twenty and a more 
magnificent youth never entered the Strasburg 
gates. He was likened to an Apollo; when he 
entered a restaurant the people laid down their 
knives and forks to look ai him.” Pictures and 
busts give but a very feeble indication of that 
which was most striking in his appearance. In 
stature he was .bove middle size, his presence 
imposing and majestic, his head, with his liberal 
features and lustrous brown eyes, rested on a 
fine muscular neck—indeed, he was none of ‘‘ Na- 
ture’s journey-work.”’ 

—The Duke of Edinburgh has mastered the 
Russian language, and can now talk with Mrs. 
E. in her vernacular. It will make him popu- 
lar among the Muscovites. 

—Lord HovueHtTon (MONCKTON MILNEs), who 
is at present enjoying the hospitality of friends 
in New York, is a director of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railroad, which runs between Liver- 
pool and Leeds. Some portion of his time in 
this country has been given to inspecting what 
is new and valuable in our railway improve- 
ments. He thinks our passenger accommoda- 
tions are as excellent as our road-beds are im- 
perfect. As to the latter he is quite right. 

—aA pleasant and elaborate sketch of Lord 
ALFRED PaGET occurs in our clever contempo- 
rary, the London World: ‘‘The mere mention 
of the name of Lord ALFRED Paget must recall 
to every one a host of pleasant memories and 
welcome associations. 0 is there that is not 
familiar with his genial presence—the tall loose- 
ly knit form, the honest deeply glowing coun- 
tenance, the natural open manner that almost 
seems suggestive of the briny freshness of the 
sea which he loves so well, the voice and the 
sentiments that proclaim the kindest, freest, 
and frankest of men? Lord ALFRED Paget is 
the oldest personal servant of the Queen. From 
1846 to 1858 he was chief equerry, and since the 
latter of these dates he has occupied the post 
of Clerk Marshal. Born of a race which has 
distinguished itself from generation to genera- 
tion both in the field and the council-chamber, 
Lord ALFRED has been a soldier and a senator. 
He served in the Guards, and for more than a 
quarter of a century, from 1837 to 1865, he rep- 
resented Lichfield in the House of Commons. 
Like the Duke of Sutherland, like the Prince of 
Wales, like many more highly placed men, Lord 
ALFRED PaGeT has been as devoted to drivin 
engines as others of his family have been an 
are to driving four-in-hand. Traveling one da: 
with some of the royalties, he was espied stand- 
ing on the platform by one of the regular char- 
joteers of the iron road. ‘Hullo!’ presently 
sounded forth a voice from the company of stok- 
ers, ‘Lord ALFRED, how are you? We haven't 
seen you for three months on the kittle.’ In the 
welfare of the operatives of England he has al- 
ways taken a profound though an unostentatious 
interest, and there are not a few poor families 
who have only been enabled to tide over a peri- 
od of difficulty and distress by the contributions 
of his purse. ” 

—VictTor Hveo, in reply to an invitation from 
the American rifle team to be present at the 
Centennial celebration, says: ‘“‘I can not say 
whether I shall be able next year to accept your 
honorable invitation. I hope so, and most sin- 
cerely. I should be happy to salute with you 
the grand date. July is an illustrious month— 
it saw the Bastile fall in France and the republic 
born in America. I thank you most heartily, 
and shake your cordial hands.” 

—Of the late Mr. Bensamin ATTWOOD, the 
giver of so many £1000 checks to charities, 
which excited so much comment and specula- 
tion in London for many years, the following 

rticulars are given: He was of a Birmingham 

amily, and some of his near connections were 
members of a banking house long famous in 
that city under the style of Spooner & ArTT- 
woop. Mr, SPOONER was a brother-in-law of 
WiLi1aM WILBERFORCE, and the house had a 
high reputation; but it failed, and the event en- 
tailed terrible loss upon a clientéle very little 
able to bear one. It has been thought that Mr. 
Attwoop might well have bestowed some of 
his superfluous wealth in assisting these poor 
people; but neither he nor his relatives appear 
to have taken that view. He married, but had 
no children, and at his death had long been a 
widower. A niece whom he adopted married 
without his consent, and he never forgave her. 
She and her husband are living, highly respect- 
ed, near Tottenham, Middlesex. It was his good 
fortune that people did not know how rich he 
was, and his efforts seem to have been success- 
fully directed to keeping them in ignorance on 





that point. He usually attended a Baptist 
church, but a £1000 check to the Swedenborgian 
Society ‘‘for the purchase of works to distribute 
among ministers of the various denominations” 

ints to a sympathy with Swedenborgianism. 
Mr. ATTWOOp’s gifts are said to have been much 
exaggerated, but they could scarcely have been 
less than £20,000 a year. 

—Some striking facts in connection with the 
Presidential office become more prominent since 
the recent death of the only surviving ex-Presi- 
dent. After the death of WasHIN@TON, then the 
only ex-President, in 1799, upward of twenty-six 
years elapsed before another death, the number 
of living ex-Presidents then increasing to four. 
Rag Ager number living at one time was five, 
in 1862, when no death had occurred during the 
preceding eleven years. The following record 
shows the remarkable fact that of the seventeen 
ex-Presidents five died within one week, and ten 
within five weeks, of the nation’s birthday, three 
dying on the fourth day of July, and two on the 
semi-centennial anniversary of independence. 
All the predecessors of Jonn Quincy ADamMs, 
except WASHINGTON, died within a week of the 
anniversary. GeorGe WasuHineTon, Virginia, 
born February 22, 1732, died December 14, 1799; 
JOHN ADAMS, Massachusetts, born October 19, 
1735, died July 4, 1826; THomas JEFFERSON, 
Virginia, born April 2, 1743, died July 4, 1826; 
JAMES Mapison, Virginia, born March 16, 1751, 
died June 28, 1836; James Mowkog, Virginia, 
born April 28, 1758, died July 4, 1831; JoHNn 
Quincy Apams, Massachusetts, born July 11, 
1767, died February 23, 1848; ANDREW JACKSON, 
South Carolina, born March 15, 1767, died June 
8, 1845; Martin Van Buren, New York, born 
December 5, 1782, died July 24, 1862; WiLLiaM 
Henry Harrison, Virginia, born February 9, 
1778, died April 4, 1841; Joun Tyter, Virginia, 
born March 29, 1790, died January 17, 1862; 
James Knox Pork, North Carolina, born No- 
vember 2, 1795, died June 15, 1849; ZacHaRY 
TaYLor, Virginia, born November 24, 1784, died 
July 9, 1850; Mittarp Fitumore, New York, 
born January 7, 1800, died March 8, 1874; Franx- 
LIN Prerce, New Hampshire, born November 
28, 1804, died October 8, 1869; James BUCHANAN, 
Pennsylvania, born April 23, 1791, died June 1, 
1868; ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Kentucky, born Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809, died April 15, 1865; ANDREW 
Jounson, North Carolina, born December 29, 
1808, died July 31, 1875; Utysses 8. Grant, 
Ohio, born April 27, 1822. 

—One of the Persian noblemen who accom- 
panied the Shah on his European tour has giv- 
ep his countrymen an account of what came un- 
der his notice. Of literary men, especially the 
critics, he says: ‘‘ What shocks one in these wits 
is that they do not make themselves useful in 
their country, and that they waste their talents 
on childish things. For instanc>, I found them 
disputing in an exciting manner over a question 
of very oy importance, namely, the reputa- 
tion of an old Greek poet, whose native country 
or the time of his death no vue who has lived 
during the last two thousand ycars has been 
able to discover. Both sides admitted that he 
was an excellent poet; the only question to be 
decided was how much merit was to be attrib- 
uted to him. God preserve me from ever bring- 
ing upon myself the enmity of the censors of 
this poet, whom a sojourn of two thousand years 
in the tomb has not been able to protect from 
hatred so implacable.” 

—Hans TaMMER, an Austrian, is exhibiting in 
Paris a canine quartette. He has four dogs, and 
he has taught each dog to bark in two notes, 
and each dog’s notes are different from those of 
the other dogs. He thus commands eight notes, 
and gives ‘“‘ Le donne mobile,” and other pieces. 

—E.iav Ba.pwin, an elderly bachelor of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, died recently, leaving his whole 
estate, valued at $40,000, to be divided equally 
between the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

—Lieutenant Fitcn is not to be burgled of 
his diamonds. An effort to that end was re- 
cently made on his house in St. Louis. The 
robbers, two in number, just after dawn, ap- 

roached the house from the street, and secur- 
ng a ladder which lay conveniently near, placed 
it inst a portico. One of the two then as- 
cended the ladder, and cutting a slat out of 
the shutter of a second-story window, stepped 
boldly through the open window into the room 
of the housekeeper, who awoke, boldly rashed 
upon the fellow, and, as he drew a pistol, called 
for help. Lieutenant Frircu, pistol in hand, 
rushed to her assistance, but the burglars had 
succeeded in making good their escape. The 
noted diamonds, presented to his wife by the 
Khedive, could in no event have been stolen, as 
they had been deposited with a banker. 

—Mrs. Stuart, the widow of the celebrated 
Confederate general of cavalry, has become an 
instructor in the Southern Female College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

—James C. FLoop, one of the owners of the 
Bie Bonanza mine, and who with his partner, 
O'BRIEN, exercises so potent a rule in the money 
affairs and banks of California and Nevada, was 
many years ago, when a lad, employed in the 
wheelwright shop at Fort Hamilton, was faithful 
in his work, and always wanting to know the 
why and wherefore of things. He could not 
read nor write, and the two sons of Colonel 
CuurcH, the commandant, were then about his 
age. They have since grown up, and keep the 
hotel; are the judges, coroners, sheriffs’ agents, 
agents of the government for many things; are 
agents of the Western Union Telegraph and of 
the Associated Press there. Their father is now 
dead. Young FLoop prevailed on Tuomas G. 
CuuRrcH to teach him to read and write, and he 
a avery apt scholar. His learning enabled 

im to take a front rank among his fellow-work- 
men, and it is said there are a ae many wag- 
ons now in existence on Long Island that have 
a peculiar finish put upon certain parts of them 
by young FLoop. When the California fever 
broke out there were three companies of troops 
sent there from Fort Hamilton. In one of these 
companies FLoop enlisted, and went with them 
to California. After serving his time he went 
into the mines, and came back again to the 
wheelwright shop at Fort Hamilton with some 
$5000 or “$6000. After staying a short time he 
married, and soon after, with his wife, went to 
San Francisco. He there opened a bar-room 
and became quite popular, made money, and 
being naturally shrewd and careful in invest- 
ments, has risen now to be one of the acknowl- 
edged powers of the Pacific coast. His present 
wealth is estimated at twenty millions of dollars. 
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Fig. 2.—Linen anp Lace 
Sierve.—([See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement 

No. XIV. : 


Fig. 1.—Sreet Bive Crotu Jacket,—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XII., Figs. 61-67. 


MUSK, AMBERGRIS, AND SAFFRON. 


FFX\UE musk of the musk-deer arrives in its natural condition 

in small pouches, packed in tins or caddies, and often hor- 
ribly adulterated. Downright fictitious musk is also sent to this 
country, the emptied pouches being refilled with abominable trash 





Fig. 1.—Srrirep Franxet Princesse Wrarrer.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—Linen anp Lace Courar. 
(See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Fig. 76. 








Fig. 2.—Linen 
SLEEVE WITH 
Sipe PLeatinGs, 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and 
description see 
“se, 
No. VL., Fig. 37. 





Fig. 1.—Linen CoLtiar wItH 
Suwwe PLeatines.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. VI., Fig. 36. 
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BreakFast Cap or Swiss Mustin anp Gros 
Grain Ripson. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. VIL, Fig. 38. ‘ 


ment, No. V., Figs. 31-33. 


concocted for purposes of fraud by the ‘heathen Chinee” and 
other child-like Orientals. A great quantity of genuine musk, 
however, comes from Tonquin, from Central Asia, and from the 
Indian Archipelago. ‘The extraordinary permanence of this per- 
fume is well known. _A handkerchief once scented with it may 
be washed a dozen times and stored away for years, but when 
taken out the scent 
of the musk-deer 
**will cling to it 
still,” and display 
the power falsely 
ascribed to the rose. 
Other instances of 
the endurance of 
musk might be 
given—such as the 
famous one of the 
apartments of the 
Empress Josephine 
at Malmaison, from 
which no quantity 
of scrubbing, paint- 
ing, and fumiga- 
ting could remove 
the subtile pene- 
trating odor. Am- 
bergris is another 
curious animal 
product, a secre- 
tion of the sperm- 
whale, still known 
as a perfume, and 
sold at a large 
price, but «much 
fallen from its me- 
dizeval celebrity as 
a condiment. We 
do not care much 
now for dishes 
**drenched with 
ambergris,” truffles 
being good enough 
for the gourmands 
of these degenerate 
days. Saffron, too, 
has fallen from its 
high estate, and is 
no longer prized as 
of old as medicine, 
condiment, _per- 
fume, or.dye. In 
the good old times 
saffron and almond 
milk were the 
sheet-anchors of 
the “master-cooks” 
of such luxurious 
monarchs as Rich- 
ard the Second; 
but, except in 
bouillabaisse and 
baba cakes, saffron 
is now rarely met 
with on our tables. 
So highly was it 
esteemed in the 
Middle Ages that 
tremendous edicts 
were  fulminated 
against sophistica- 
tors of the popular 





Fig. 1.—Liven, Lace Insertion, 
anp Lace Coriar.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., Fig. 77. 


Fig. 2.—PreRcaLy 
AND Batiste 
SLEEVE. 

[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. V., 
Figs. 34 and 35. 





Fig. 1.—Prrcate anp Batiste 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and peice see Supple- 
] 





Fig. 2.—Linen, Lace Insertion, 
AnD Lace Sierve.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement, 
No. XV. 





Fig. 2.—Sree, Brive Cirorn Jacket.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIL, Figs. 61-67. 


condiment, In Germany—notably at Nuremberg—a Safranschau 
or saffron inspection was established, and adulterated goods, 
whether holden ‘‘ knowingly” or not, were burned, together with 
the proprietors. Another potent condiment greatly used by our 
forefathers is asafetida, with its tremendous odor as of acres of 
garlic double distilled. 





Fig. 2.—Srrirep Frannet Princesse Wrarrer.—Front.—([See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 
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ROSE AND ASPEN, 


ROSE AND ASPEN. 
Tury met for the last sad time 
Where the red sand fringes the ocean— 
A soft blush-rose in her prime, 
An aspen mad with emotion ; 
And the blast of a cruel fatality 
Scarce flutter’d the flower, yet bent the tree. 


She had lain on that strong arm of old, 

And tasted forbidden fruit, 
While its muscles refused to unfold 

Till her sweet lips had prosper’d his suit. 
Such surfeit is o’er. His arm coils around her, 
Yet broken for aye is the spell that bound her. 


They met. But, alas, not alone! 
For she dreaded his eye’s love-light, 
The charm of his touch, of his tone; 
So, a star with a satellite, 
She would steal a cold glimpse of her parting sun 
Ere the night closed around her, and love was done. 


He—he could not be foil’d by a child, 
Though his voice sank low as in pain, 
While the words pour’d rapid and wild, 
As of one who may ne’er speak again; 
And he pray'd her by all of their beautiful past 
That the joys they had shared might be joys to last. 


She motionless stood at his side, 
With her gaze on the farthest sea, 
Like a soul to its grace that hath lied, 
Like a being which fails to be; 
And she murmur’d, “ Enough!” in her agony; 
“oT were futile to combat destiny.” 


Then his voice fell soft like a wind 
When Aurora distills her dew, 
As it falter’d, “In what have I sinn’d, 
That thus I should suffer of you? 
Shall natures once fused find existence apart? 
Shall we, who have commerced a heart for a heart? 


“You have mine in your grasp to abuse, 
To torture, to mangle, to burn; 
And think you I ever might choose 
The guerdon I hold to return? 
*T were impossible, darling, for man though he would, 
For me ’twere a sacrilege e’en if I could!” 


At his urgency, feeble to speak, 

With a voice disobedient as air, 
She quail’d; for her will waxed weak, 

And the burden seem’d heavy to bear; 
Could the soul have confess’d its cravings, she 
Had spread forth her pinions and soardd free. 


One glance at his bark on the strand, 
One thought of a coming fate, 
And she gently removed his hand, 
Then cried to the child, “It is late. 
Too late perchance!” Next, deep drawing a sigh, 
She left unutter’d the last good-by. 


He had cross’d in his anguish the deep, 
Ere a beautiful casket was sold, 
And he who had bought it to keep 
Found that hearts are not gotten for gold. 
The casket’s rich treasure was broken and plunder’d 


| That noon when the rose and the aspen were sunder’d. 











HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 


the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “‘ The 
Lovels of Arden,” *‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
* A lie will gain 
The goal, although from land to land, 
To get there, round the world it run, 
While Truth, half waked, with drowsy hand 
Her traveling trim is buckling on. 


‘All treachery could devise hath wrought 
Against us—letters robb'd and read, 
Snares hid in smiles, betrayal bought.” 

TRANQUILIZED by reconciliation with his wife, 
Herman does what a wiser man might have done 
at the outset. He consults a local solicitor, and 
with that gentleman for his companion proceeds 
to the telegraph office, and endeavors to identify 
the sender of that lying message. 

The telegraph clerks are at first disinclined to 
answer questions. It is against the rule that 
they should do so, It is impossible that they 
should remember the senders of telegrams or 
the circumstances, whether ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, attending the sending thereof. 

‘* But if your system is used for a mischievous 
purpose, as it easily may be, don’t you think it is 
your duty to give all the help you can in unearth- 
ing the offender ?” asks Herman, hotly. 

The telegraphists have not considered the 
question in that light. They are of op nion that 
their duty lies chiefly in minding their own busi- 
ness, and holding themselves rigidly within the 
narrow lines of routine. 

The Belgian lawyer lays his hand upon Her- 
man’s sleeve soothingly. 

‘* Permit me, monsieur,” he says; and then 
with infinite courtesy presents the question to the 
officials: ‘‘A false message, purporting to come 
from this gentleman, has been sent to this gen- 
tleman’s wife, summoning her to Ostend—to his 
death-bed. Figure to yourself, then, the alarm 
of madame. Must one permit such a baseness ? 
But it is an abuse of the system of telegraphy.” 

The officials know the man of law, and to a 
fellow-townsman are more communicative than 
to Herman. They exercise their memories, look 
back at their books, whisper together a little, and 
finally show themselves willing to afford any in- 











formation in their power. There is a message, 
in the words Editha has repeated to her husband, 
but nobody in the office can remember any thing 
about the sender of that particular telegram. 
**It might be that it was Alphonse who took 


the message,” says one, when Herman is on the | 


point of leaving the office in despair. 

Alphonse is juvenile and an underling. The 
second official hardly thinks it likely that it was 
Alphonse. While the two clerks discuss this 
question the swinging-door opens, and Alphonse 
enters, flushed and oleaginous from the café where 
he has breakfasted at 1 franc 25 centimes, wine 
included. 

‘* But here is the young man of which it acts. 
Say then, Alphonse ;” and both clerks assail him 
at once with eager questioning. 


Alphonse blushes, wipes his mustache, still be- | 


dewed with the last drops of Macon, and confess- 
es to remembering the sending of a message to 
England, to some place near London, on the date 
Herman has mentioned. 

‘*T remember, because it was sent by two per- 
sons, a lady and a gentleman,” he says; ‘‘and 
they have talked much before sending it, and 
they have disputed between themselves as to the 
words, and the lady she was pale like the death.” 


‘*A lady!” exclaims Herman, puzzled. ‘‘ What | 


need of a woman’s handiwork in this black busi- 
ness ?” he asks himself. 

** Yes, a lady, young and handsome, or at least 
not an all-young girl—une dame posée. She held 
herself all quietly,” continued Alphonse, interest- 
ed in his subject, “‘and she had the air to give 
her orders to this monsieur, but she was not the 
less agitated. Her inferior lip trembled a little. 
I have remarked it.” 

** Describe her,” cries Herman. ‘‘ The man 
I know: tall, stout, dark, pale, with black whisk- 
ers.” 

‘* But precisely. It is he.” 

‘* Describe this woman.” 

Alphonse bursts into pantomime. 

‘Permit, monsieur, it is not so easy to de- 
scribe a handsome woman. ‘That does not de- 
scribe itself. Madame has the eyes of a beauti- 
ful brown—une chevelure, mais une si belle 
chevelure, chatain clair. She is tall, svelte. 
She is gloved to ravish. Her toilette is of an 
exquisite simplicity. She has the vivacity, the 
fashions of an artist,” Alphonse thinks. 

Warmed with le petit vin rouge which has ac- 
companied his breakfast of bullock’s kidney aux 
champignons, Alphonse is enthusiastic and dif- 
fuse. The English lady has evidently made an 
impression upon the susceptible heart of this tel- 
egraphie youth, 

Herman’s brow darkens ominously as he hears, 
and meditates on what he has heard. There is 
one woman whom Alphonse’s description fits to 
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| a nicety; but no, he can not think that she— 
Colonel Clitheroe’s daughter, the woman he play- 
| ed with as a child—could soil her honor thus— 
| could sink to such a nethermost depth of infamy. 
And, after all, it is difficult to fix an image with 
mere words. Alphonse’s glowing description 
| might depicture twenty women. Lyndhurst’s 
feminine acquaintance were doubtless numerous. 
Strange, though, that any woman, however fallen, 
should lend herself to this foul scheme. Strange 
that a woman’s aid should be needed in so simple 
a matter as the sending of the telegram. Would 
| not the fact of this woman’s presence imply that 
she was rather the instigator than the abettor of 
Lyndhurst’s treachery ? 
‘**But I recall myself,” exclaims Alphonse, 
suddenly, while Herman is darkly considering 
possibilities; ‘‘if monsieur would well be certi- 
fied, there is a means.” 
** What means ?” cries Herman. 
** Madame has let fall her pocket-handkerchief 
at the moment of leaving the bureau. I have 
picked it up, and kcpt it, believing that she would 
return to seek it. 
the corner. 
he wishes it.” 
“Tl give you a sovereign for it,” exclaims 
Herman. 
|  ** But, monsiear,” pleads Alphonse, with a 
} cunning twinkle in his small black eyes, ‘‘ the 
lace with which it is bordered is of a value.” 
**' Two sovereigns!” says Herman. 
| Alphonse opens his desk, and hands a filmy 
cambric handkerchief, Valenciennes bordered, 
across the counter to Herman. 
**Since madame will evidently not return to 
claim it,” he murmurs, self-excusingly. 
Herman looks for the monogram. 
The Gothic letters M. V. B., surrounded with 
a wreath of forget-me-nots in finest satin stitch, 
adorn one corner. 
*“*Myra Vansittart Brandreth.” There are 
not many people who know Mrs. Brandreth’s see- 
ond name, but Herman is one of the few. Itis her 
mother’s maiden name. In her girlish days she 
was rather proud of signing herself in full, Myra 
Vansittart Clitheroe, with a flourish under the C. 
| Alphonse receives his two sovereigns, and is 
glad. However sweet it may have been to him 
to retain that perfumed souvenir of a charming 

| woman, fifty francs are sweeter. How many 
breakfasts, how many dinners, cigarettes, games 
at billiards, are comprehended in such a sum! 

Mr. Westray informs his legal adviser that he 

is quite satisfied now. He has traced the send- 
er of the telegram. There is no shadow of doubt 
in his mind. 

| ‘It is an ugly thing for a woman to have 

| done,” says the lawyer, with a shrug. 

| Herman remembers a certain Sunday evening 


| 


It carries her monogram at 
It is at the service of monsieur if 
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“THAT HANDKERCHIEF WAS FOUND IN THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE.” 
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in Bloomsbury Square, and a famous couplet of 
Congreve’s : 
“Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turn’d, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorn’d.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
“Oh, crneler than was ever told in tale 
Or sung in song! Oh, vainly lavish’d love! 
Oh, cruel! There was nothing wild or strange, 
Or ing sh ful—for what shame in love, 
So love be true, and not as yours is ?—nothing 
Poor Vivian had not done to win his trust, 
Who call’d ber what he call’d her—all her crime, 
All, all, the wish to prove him wholly hers.” 
“Left her in her tears, and dried not one of them 
with his comfort.” 


** Curious to have refused a coronet,” muses 
Mrs. Brandreth, letting Cadol’s latest novel, in 
a pink cover, fall open in her lap. Her mind is 
too full to find room for the shadows of fiction, 
be they ever so life-like, or psychologically true 
to the worst side of human nature. She reads 
page after page mechanically, with the eyes only, 
and finally abandons the book altogether. ‘‘ Who 
would believe it of me,” she asks herself; ‘‘ of 
me, who seem such a worldling? And it would 
have been something to be called Lady Earls- 
wood, and to have prime ministers and foreign 
plenipotentiaries at my dinner parties, and ¢o 
have set the fashion, and had carriages and new 
geraniums and hats called after me; something 
to have changed all at once from a player-queen 
into a real potentate; something won to have no 
more thought for the future, no need to save 
money, and bethink myself that age and gray 
hairs must come; something to know that I 
should wear purple till it served for my pall. 
Yet I can surrender this gladly, proudly, for the 
sweeter gain I have played for so boldly.” 

She recalls those Sunday evenings that Her- 
man and she have spent, almost en téte-a-téte, in 
that exclusive little drawing-room of hers; the 
amber curtains drooping between them and the 
outer world. She thinks of hours in which it 
has seemed to her that the old love has come 
back, the old days have been renewed, youth and 
hope born again, life’s afternoon flushed and 
brightened with the morning's rose-color. 

**T suit him best,” she thinks. ‘‘ I can share 
in his work; I can help his ambition. Nature 
and art have made us for each other, he and I, 
while that poor petty fool has not a thought in 
common with him.” 

Yes, for this hope—for the hope of seeing Her- 
man at her feet—she willingly foregoes wealth 
and status; willingly as she has sacrificed honor, 
honesty, womanly feeling for the same end. And 
it must be said in her favor that of the two this 
latter sacrifice costs her most. 

She has seen no English newspaper since her 
arrival at Heldenburg, just a week ago, and she 
does not know that Hamilton Lyndhurst has 
journeyed to a country not included in modern 
atlases, or described by the useful Murray, and 
to which the indefatigable Cook ‘‘ personally 
conducts” no excursionists. 

Lord Earlswood comes in and out two or three 
times in a day, and she tolerates his presence 
with a little more than her usual civility, feeling 
grateful for that offer of his. It is something to 
fall back upon at the worst—a pis-aller. If 
Love fail her, despite her desperate endeavor to 
lure him back to her net, Plutus will yet be pro- 
pitious. She will not have lived in vain. 

**T will console myself by spending more mon- 
ey than any peeress in London, and in shutting 
my doors against some of the best people in 
Burke. My rooms shall be more exclusive than 
Almack’s in the famous Jersey and Londonderry 
days, and I will refuse to receive duchesses if 
they are not the fashion.” 

**But love is best—love is best of all,” she 
thinks, after a brief indulgence in that splendid 
vision. ‘‘ What good can I have more out of so- 
ciety than I have had, upon a small scale? It 
will be only widening the area. Love is best. 
Oh, for the old Devonshire lanes, and the blue 
sea shining at us across a break in the woods! 
Oh, for long summer afternoons far away from 
this idle world with the man I love!” 

She thinks of the day when he held her hand 
in his among the foxgloves and the fern, and told 
her that she was all the world to him. They 
have traveled their diverse roads in life since 
then. Could they but come back to that old 
trysting-place, and have faith in each other as of 
old, and begin the world again—yes, that would 
be verily the dawn of a new life. 

Whereupon, as she is dreaming of such a re- 
turn, with eyes fixed on the western glow yonder 
above the sea-line, enters Lord Earlswood, carry- 
ing his hat and cane as if they were the two parts 
of a musical instrument, from which he was pre- 
pared to extract melody. He anships his cane, 
ships it again under his left arm, and takes Mrs. 
Brandreth’s hand, which he clings to with a limp 
affectionateness for some moments. 

“So good of you to let me drop in like this,” 
he says. 

If Myra aspired to candor, she would reply 
that she suffers the infliction because she can not 

herself. But she inwardly resolves to leave 
Hi burg speedily. In Kensington Gore Lord 
Earlswood is one of many, arid his society so 
much the less a burden. 

** Why don't you come out on the digue?” he 
asks. ‘‘It’s very nice. Lots of id 

“If there were no people, I'd come; but I 
hate being stared at. And I dare say somebody 
would contrive to identify me, thanks to the 


photographers.” Z 

**Sure to,” replied his lordship. 
got it in the papers already.” 

“What?” 

“Your name, There’s a horrid little local 
pen see and smelling of printer’s ink. 
They — it on to a stick in py ety 
it from dropping to pi it’s such a id, in- 
vertebrate —” 





** They've 





** Well?” 

‘*There’s a paragraph about you. I bought 
@ paper on purpose to show you.” His lordship 
produces the limp journal, and reads: ‘‘‘ We 
have been pleased to observe the charming En- 
glish actress, Miss Brandworth ’—calls you Miss, 
and got your name wrong—‘ has taken an apart- 
ment in one of the new houses on the esplanade. 
Another proof that Heldenburg is advancing in 
popularity. These insulars have heard of us in 
their barbaric climate, where we are assured there 
is but one fashionable watering-place—Brighton 
in the New Forest. For invalids they have, it is 
true, their Isle of Wights, with its pretty town 
of Scarborough, and its adjacent islets of Dogs 
and Mans.’” 

Mrs. Brandreth laughs faintly, and seems not 
overpleased that the local print should have 
made known her presence. 

‘*Oh, by-the-bye,” exclaims Lord Earlswood, 
after a longish silence, during which he has per- 
formed dumbly with his cane on the crown of 
his hat, with as intent a countenance as if he 
were carefully executing one of Chopin’s most 
elaborate compositions in seven flats, relieved by 
occasional double sharps, ‘‘I’ve got some news 
for you.” 

His lordship’s idea of a brilliant conversation- 
alist is that he should be the first to communicate 
some startling event, calamitous or otherwise, no 
matter how uninteresting to the recipient—a fire 
in Blackfriars or Ratcliff Highway, a glazier 
fallen through a sky-light, the failure of a bank, 
or a play, or a picture. If the event, on the 
other hand, has any point of special interest, to 
the listener, the conversationalist scores double. 

Myra has been watching the evening sky 
dreamily, not quite awakened from that dream 
in which Lord Earlswood surprised her. She 
turns to him languidly. 

‘*You are a great purveyor of marvels,” she 
remarks. ‘‘ What is the last startling event? 
Not Westminster Abbey burned down, I hope, 
or the Emperor of Russia assassinated ?” 

“No. It’s something stranger than that— 
about somebody you know,” replies Lord Earls- 
wood, with unction. 

Myra’s attention is keen enough now. Her 
small world—that inner world, that universe in 
little which each of us carries in his breast— 
holds but one person. Her first thought is of 
him. 

‘* Who is it ?” she asks, impatiently. ‘‘I know 
so many people.” 

‘** Yes, but this is a particular friend—used to 
meet him always at your Sunday evenings.” 

**Can’t you say whom you are talking about ?” 
exclaims Myra, her breath coming quicker. 

‘*Hamilton Lyndhurst. Clever fellow, but 
not quite—in short, you know, a bad egg—a very 
speckly potato.” 

Myra grows suddenly pale, and looks at Lord 
Earlswood strangely—with a look of absolute 
fear, he thinks. He suspects all at once that 
Lyndhurst has been his rival, and not Westray ; 
and a faint light kindles in his dull gray eyes. 

: e What of Mr. Lyndhurst ?” asks Myra, breath- 
essly. 

“*Oh, nothing out of the common, poor fellow. 
Dead!” 


This is more awful than any thing she could 
have feared. Dead! The key-stone of the arch 
gone—all the fabric fallen into ruin, perhaps. 


Her head sinks back upon the cushion of her 


chair; her dry lips move dumbly. She looks as 
if she were going to faint. 

**T didn’t know the news would be such a 
floorer,” says Lord Earlswood, dryly, with a sup- 
pressed savagery. ‘‘If I had known, I should 
have been more careful how I told you. I would 
have gone to that whitewashed convent outside 
the town, and got one of the sisters to break it to 

ou.” 
** Don’t be idiotic!” exclaims Myra, contempt- 
uously. ‘*Mr. Lyndhurst was no more to me 
than the next stranger who passes by on the 
pavement below. But it is awful to hear of such 
a sudden death—a man I saw last strong, vigor- 
ous, full of plans for the future.” 

She recalls that conversation in her dressing- 
room at the Frivolity, and Hamilton Lyndhurst’s 
excuse for his evil life. Death was always at his 
shoulder. 

‘* Yes,” says Lord Earlswood, ‘‘ it’s very hor- 
rid that a man can be taken off like that. Makes 
long invitations for dinner parties and speculative 
bets on next year’s races quite a mockery, doesn’t 
it? You may stand to win a pot of money on 
the Guineas or the Cup, and the beggar who gave 
ae the odds goes off the hooks like this. Lynd- 

urst is in my book for ever so many events.” 

‘* How did he die?” asks Myra, who has not 
heard a word of this lament. 

She has a horrible idea that Herman and 
Lyndhurst may have met, and that Lyndhurst’s 
death may have been the issue of their meeting. 
She sees herself for an instant—with all the vivid- 
ness of an overpowering apprehension—the in- 
stigator and cause of a murder. 

“* Heart-disease,” drawls hislordship. ‘‘ There 
has been a good deal of talk about it at Ostend. 
I ran over there this morning, and heard the 
news at the public rooms. Westray and his 
wife were with him when he died, it seems, at a 
hotel in Ostend. Horrid to die at a strange 
hotel, with none of one’s traps about one. He 
hadn't even a servant, it seems. Dreadfully be- 
nighted state!” 

Myra lapses into silence—deepest gloom de- 
picted in her brooding face. 

“*You must have been awfully friendly with 
him to feel his death so much,” says Lord Earls- 
wood, moodily jealous. 

** Don’t I tell you that his death is nothing to 
me? One man less in the world, that is all. 
Did you hear any thing more? Did people say 
any thing about the circumstances attending his 
death ?” 

‘* Nothing particular. It was very sudden— 





dropped down senseless, and never spoke again. 
Doctors called it heart-disease. There was a 
post-mortem, you know ; every thing en régle.” 

‘There was no scandal—no_ insinuation 
against Mrs. Westray’s character? No question 
as to how she came to be with him ?” 

‘* Of course not. There was her husband with 
her, you see; and a husband is supposed to be a 
kind of protector. I don’t mean to say that he 
always is, you know; but society accepts him in 
that light.” 

** When did this happen ?” 

‘Nearly a week ago. Poor Lyndhurst was 
to be buried this afternoon. Very quiet funeral 
—alloverby this time. Melancholy consequence 
of one’s death, isn’t it? I wouldn’t so much 
mind dying if it wasn’t for the burying process. 
If I could be allowed to lie about somewhere out 
of people’s way, or be deodorized like sewage, 
and turned to some use agriculturally, or stuck 
at the top of a high tower, and pecked at by birds 
till there was nothing left of me but nice clean 
bones. There’s nothing objectionable in bones, 
you know. Yes, they've buried poor Lyndhurst 
in a horrid foreign cemetery, where people stick 
twopenny gilt vases on the graves, and paper 
flowers.” 

**Hark ! what is that?” cries Myra, starting 


up. 

A shrill peal of the bell belonging to this first 
floor. A visitor for Mrs. Brandreth. 

**T don’t know a soul here except you,” she 
says, more discomposed by the interruption than 
she need be, Lord Earlswood thinks, always in- 
clined to suspicion. 

Her maid is heard in converse with some one 
in the little anteroom. ‘These new houses are 
mere lath and plaster, and one hears so well. A 
man’s voice. Great Heaven, whose? Her heart 
beats as if it would burst. 

Yes, it is the voice she knows so well. The 
door opens, and Herman enters, pale in the twi- 
light, and with an inflexible look in brow and 
eyes and lips. 

**Good heavens, Herman, what is the mat- 
ter ?” she cries, calling him by the dear familiar 
name which she has spoken so often when they 
were children. 

“*Not very much,” he answers, quietly. ‘‘A 
mere trifle, in fact. I have come all the way 
from Ostend to bring you this.” 

He takes the lace-bordered handkerchief from 
his breast-pocket, and hands it to her. 

**You still use your favorite wood-violet, I 
a he says, as he gives her the perfumed cam- 

ric. 

She looks at him with a stony stare—half be- 
wilderment, half alarm. Has he gone out of his 
mind? Has some horror connected with Lynd- 
harst’s death driven him mad? This is a deeper 
ruin than she dreamed of. 

** Herman !” 

** You are surprised,” he says. ‘‘ You don’t 
remember, perhaps, where you dropped that 
handkerchief ?” 

‘*No,” she answers, mechanically, still looking 
at him with the same blank terror in her face. 

‘*T wonder that so clever a woman as you, en- 
gaged in such an ugly business, should have left 
any trace of your presence. That handkerchief 
was found in the telegraph office at Ostend a 
week ago.” 

**Indeed! Yes, I had to send a telegram to 
my acting manager,” replies Myra, with compos- 
ure. She knows now why he is here, and that 
all is discovered. The utmost she can attempt 
is denial. 

“You were not telegraphing to him when 
you dropped that handkerchief,” says Herman. 
“*You were assisting—or perhaps I should say 
instigating—Mr. Lyndhurst to send a lying tele- 
gram to my wife; a telegram affecting to come 
from me, her eee down by sud- 
den illness, summoning her to my sick-bed. She 
was to come and find Mr. Lyndhurst there to 
meet her. <A pretty scheme, was it not—one 
woman trying to compass the destruction of an- 
other—a womanly revenge upon an unconscious 
rival !” 

“You forget that we are not alone!” cries 

ra, 
uy do not. I believe Lord Earlswood to be 
as much interested in knowing your part in this 
business as I am.” 

**Thank you,” says his lordship, who stands 
holding on to the back of a chair, very pale, and 
with his eyes on Myra’s face. ‘‘Thank you, 
Westray. That's friendly, at any rate.” 

**T don’t know how you came by this notion,” 
says Myra. ‘‘I have not seen Mr. Lyndhurst 
since I left London.” 

** Don’t trouble yourself to tell lies on my ac- 
count,” interposes Lord Earlswood. ‘‘I can see 
the truth in your face.” 

“*On your account!” cries Myra, with biting 
scorn. ‘*Do you think I am trying to justify 
myself in your eyes? Herman, will you listen to 
me?” 

“*Only when you tell me the black and bitter 
truth. What could have induced you to mix 
yourself in this abominable scheme—you, my 
seeming friend ?” 

‘* Friend—yes, your friend,” Myra murmurs 
with white lips. 

“* What can have transformed you—you whom 
I remember ten years ago candid and fresh and 
innocent? You, the daughter of a gentleman 
and a soldier. What can have tempted you to 
become—the name is too vile. I can not utter it.” 

‘* What has transformed me!” echoes Myra, 
confronting him desperately, all thought of es- 
cape abandoned, despair and passion overwhelmn- 
ing every instinct of self-preservation. ‘* What! 
Do you pretend not to know; vou who tempted 
me; you who have seemed so happy at my side 
—at my feet almost—all through the summer 
that is gone? You ask me that—you who have 
left your wife to solitude, or baby-worship, and 
given me the first-fruits of your wit and wisdom, 





all your golden leisure ; you who have made your 
art a pretext to be happy with me; you who 
have suffered me to think that the old love has 
come back to life? And now you dare to ask 
me what tempted me! You, and you only; my 
love for you, which is stronger than mim 4, my 
hope of loosening the bond between you and your 
foolish wife. Yes, I avow it; I am that vile 
thing your lips refuse to name. I egged on 
Lyndhurst in his pursuit of your wife; I sug- 
gested the telegram which was to bring her to 
Ostend and blast her reputation, and give you 
ground for a divorce. If my scheme had pros- 
pered, you would have been a free man, and 
would have come back to me. A nine days’ 
wonder, a newspaper report, and you and I 
would have been free to begin a new life, all the 
world before us—fame and hope and the old 
love made young again.” 

**Do you think I should have come back to 
you?” asks Herman, with deliberate contempt. 
**Do you think—even if I had been caught in 
your trap, and had believed my wife what you 
would have had me believe her—do you think I 
should have brought my wounded heart to you 
for comfort—to you, who live before the lights, 
and are falser off the stage than on it; to you, 
who believe in no God, fear no devil? No, 
Mrs. Brandreth; you are a charming compan- 
ion for a dull Sunday afternoon, an admirable 
hostess, an artist of the highest flight, but to 
share a man’s hopes, to lift his soul above this 
sordid earth, is not your métier. I did not be- 
lieve that it was in you to grovel in a moral gut- 
ter, even for the indulgence of a cherished ca- 
price, which you honor yourself and me too much 
by calling love. I am sorry that Colonel Clithe- 
roe’s daughter should have fallen so low. For 
the rest, I am happy to tell you that my wife and 
I were never more united than we are at this 
moment, and that the prospect of our married 
life never seemed brighter to us than it seems 
to-day.” 

She tries to answer him, facing him defiantly, 
erect, drawn to her fullest height, like a martyr 
at the stake; but the pale lips move tremulous- 
ly, and make no sound. Her throat is parched ; 
words will not come at her bidding. Her brain 
clouds ; she feels as if this were the first warning 
of some awful seizure. 

Herman turns on his heel, and leaves the 
room without another word. Lord Earlswood, 
brushing his hat assiduously with his pale gray 
glove, slowly follows. 

‘<What !” she says, with a laugh, such a curi- 
ous laugh, ‘‘are you going too? You know all 
now; you know how foolish I have been, and 
who was your only rival. But I am cured now; 
I have had my lesson.” 

It flashes upon her bewildered brain that, after 
all, there is one resource still left her. Love is 
a sealed book evermore, a sepulchre that holds 
only the ashes of dead hopes ; but ambition re- 
mains. She may bea peeress—the fashion. She 
may have place and power, and diamonds and 
palaces, and all those good things for which oth- 
er women are ready to sell their souls. She has 
ventured hers on a more foolish game, and, lo, 
her reward! ‘This poor Earlswood will have 
been disconcerted, no doubt, by Herman’s dis- 
closures — cruel, heartless, iniquitous, from lips 
she has worshiped, But he is so soft and slav- 
ish a creature, and so blindly adores her, she does 
not fear the issue. 

He turns at her voice, and pauses on the 
threshold, but does not come back to her—not 
by so much asa step. She wonders to see him 
stand there immovable, looking down with an 
embarrassed air, and still engaged in smoothing 
that hat of his—the most perfect thing in hats, 
with the very curve affected by princes. 

** You say you have had your lesson,” he says, 
slowly. ‘‘I don’t think you can need any com- 
mentary upon it from me. I am rather an easy- 
going kind of fellow in a general way—not shock- 
ed ata trifle. I don't expect women to be per- 
fect, or the essence of truth even. But there is 
aline; you've overstepped it. Good-evening.” 

He is gone, and she knows that it is forever. 
Love and ambition have gone out of the door to- 
gether, and left her lonely. 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 





CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


HE sang in the choir and he preached in the 

pulpit: that was the beginning of it. When 
she stood up and chanted, he thought that an 
angel had stepped down from heaven. He was 
speedily robbed of his delusion when he turned 
his head and looked at her: she had finished her 
part and was whispering with the tenor, while 
the bass and contralto repeated the solemn strain 
—yes, actually whispering and laughing behind 
her fan! He was not aware that he was still 
gazing fixedly till she colored and dropped her 
eyes upon her notes, and let the music bubble 
from her lips as if by inspiration. Once or twice 
again during the service Mr. Gildersleeve cast a 
glance toward the choir, and discovered the lovely 
soprano still whispering and laughing, writing on 
the fly-leaf of her hymn-book and passing it, or 
reading from slips of paper which the others 
passed to her. He looked again while reciting 
the finest passage in his sermon—the tendr was 
offering a paper of sugar-plums, and the soprano 
was nothing loath! 

Coming out of church, Mr. Gildersleeve said 
to one of his wardens: ‘‘ We have excellent 
music. Pray what does the quartette cost the 
church?” Not that he cared particularly, but in 
order to open a conversation on the choir. 

** Nothing—nothing whatever,” returned the 
warden, ‘‘A voluntary choir—belong to the 
best families—best voices in town—great obliga- 
tions—finest families—rich, influential, and all 
that.” 

Plainly the church could not discharge a vol- 
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untary choir drawn from the best families, and 
to which the congregation was under such a bur- 
den of obligation, even though said choir laughed 
and flirted and ate caramels to a surfeit. 

‘The finest families ought to teach their chil- 
dren better manners,” thought the Rev. Archy 
Gildersleeve. The following Sunday he had a 
nicely prepared sermon touching on the subject, 
evolved from the text, ‘* For the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground;” but still Miss 
Sally Sunderland smiled, and whispered with the 
tenor, and wrote nonsense on her fan, and chant- 
ed as if Heaven-sent. 

‘« What can they have to talk so much about ?” 
wondered the Reverend Archy. Of course no- 
body took the sermon home, though Warden 
Wiseman—a widower of some months, who wore 
his Sunday clothes on week-days since Mrs. Wise- 
man’s departure—said to the young clergyman : 

‘‘That was just the kind of sermon I like to 
hear; it hit off our tenor to a T; he’s always 
making eyes at Miss Sally, and leading her into 
temptation with his everlasting gum-drops. 
don’t blame the girl; but it isn’t seemly, flirting 
on holy ground, we all know!” Warden Wise- 
man had his own eyes on Miss Sally, and didn’t 
relish the tenor’s sugar-coated interference. 

‘Congregational singing,” said Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve, ‘‘is a form of worship that I have always 
had at heart. I should like to establish it here. 
Could we not dissolve the quartette gracefully ?” 

‘* Just so,” said Mr. Wiseman, whose notion 
of grace was something heretical. But we all 
know that choirs are touchy; and the conse- 
quence was that on the next Sunday the sing- 
ing seats were vacant, and Miss Sally, the so- 
prano, sat silent in the family pew and listened 
to the congregational rendering of the chants, 
where Warden Wiseman led off, always a sylla- 
ble or two in advance of the rest, and old Mrs. 
Crochet, who had sung in a choir at sixteen, 
quavered discordantly in her efforts to overtake 
the warden, or to drown her neighbor’s voice in 
the attempt, and where the entire body of sing- 
ers wrestled bravely with the high notes and 
broke down dismayed. Mr. Gildersleeve cast a 
glance into the Sunderland pew, and Miss Sally 
was smiling saucily. Going out of church he 
made haste to reach that young lady. 

‘* Why did you not join us in our attempt this 
morning, Miss Sunderland?” he asked, quite 
pleasantly. 

‘* Because I had been given to understand 
that my singing was not acceptable,” loftily. 

‘* Are you quite sincere, Miss Sunderland, in 
believing that your singing has not been accept- 
able? Doesn’t your conscience tell you that 
your singing was all right, was fit for the angelic 
choir, but that your conduct—ahem. I beg par- 
don. I was about to speak too frankly, as you 
might think.” 

**My conduct, Mr. Gildersleeve,” said Miss 
Sally, ‘‘is a private affair, subject to no one’s 
dictation !” 

“*Excuse me if I say that you have made it 
quite public!” Mr. Gildersleeve was beginning 
to feel nettled; this pretty piece of temper held 
neither him nor his cloth in much reverence or 
regard, certainly. ‘‘I do not presume to dic- 
tate,” he pursued, ‘but let me ask you, in all 
friendliness, if you think the house of prayer a 
suitable place for trifling and flirtation ?” 

** Mr. Gildersleeve,” said Sally, ‘‘ nobody ever 
dared speak so to me in all my life! Our dear 
old rector, Mr. Tabernacle, used to kiss my hand 
when we met, and thank me for sitting in the 
choir, and say that it did his old eyes good to see 
me there! I wish he were alive!” 

Mr. Gildersleeve smiled. Who knows but 
he would have liked to follow the example of 
Mr. Tabernacle? But he said, instead: ‘‘I am 
afraid that*Mr. Tabernacle was both blind and 
deaf,” which had a much more ungracious sound 
in the ears of a pretty woman than he intended. 

Miss Sunderland rewarded him by opening 
her fine eyes very wide, and looking as if he 
were the first specimen of his kind that had 
ever come within her ken. ‘‘ You have taught 
me, Mr. Gildersleeve,” said she, ‘‘that your re- 
ligion is not inconsistent with rudeness. I wish 
you geod-morning!” and she’ swept past him, 
shaking out an odor of sandal-wood from her 
silken fallals, and left him standing crest-fallen 
and astonished in the pathway. 

What pained Mr. Gildersleeve more than any 
thing was the simple fact that Miss Sunderland 
was not in her pew on the following Sunday ; in 
truth, it seemed to him as if the church were 
quite empty without her. He hoped that at the 
last moment, just before the organist should cease 
his voluntary, she would come softly stepping up 
the broad aisle in her India muslins and rose- 
colors; but not she. He could not prevent his 
mind from wandering away from the text now 
and again—for the man was mortal, like the rest 
of us—nor help hoping that she might be absent 
from town, or a trifle under the weather: any 
thing rather than that his foolish words should 
be capable of driving a young soul from the mer- 
cy-seat, from all the holy influences that to his 
mind resided in the service and ritual, turning 
the earthly eyes heavenward ; from the inspiring 
presence of invisible saints, apostles, martyrs, 
and all the heavenly host. He felt disheartened 
when the day was ended. He had come to Ea- 
glethorpe with all his spiritual enthusiasm kin- 
dling for the work before him, and here his most 
deliberate act had resulted in shutting out this 
sweet woman from the ministrations of the tem- 
ple! He made it his business to call up at Sun- 
derland Hall that week and try to remedy his 
mistake. He found Miss Sally at the piano, the 
room still echoing with her voice ; but she left it 
directly, in spite of his earnest request that she 
should proceed with the passage from Mozart’s 
‘Twelfth Mass. 

**I came,” he said, presently, ‘‘to make sure 
that no one was ill at the Hall. Not seeing any 
-of the family at church, I had fears.” 
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about your neighbors’ souls,” frigidly, as if she 
had said, ‘‘ You are the most meddlesome man 
alive!” 

‘* Nay, but that is the duty I have made my 
choice and my pleasure,” he said. 

**T will call grandmamma,” she interposed. 
And presently the quaint little old lady came 
hobbling down stairs on her cane. But Miss 
Sally failed to return. 

Mr. Gildersleeve went home with a heavy 
heart. He had meant to do so much good in 
his parish—to battle so bravely with wrong, to 
restore harmony and good-will toward men; 
while here he was creating discord and ill feel- 
ing with every word, and perhaps becoming the 
means of closing heaven against the girl whose 
welfare—spiritually, let us hope—had suddenly 
become dearer to him than his own! 

Old Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Sally, and Mr. 
Tom, a rather fast young man, were all that was 
left of the family at the Hall. Perhaps, if there 
had been a father or mother, Mr. Gildersleeve 
would have felt himself relieved of responsibility 
in a manner; but when Sunday after Sunday 
went by and no Miss Sally illuminated the great 
empty pew, he began to feel as if he had indeed 
mistaken his calling, especially when it came to 
his ears that she had given up her class in Sun- 
day-school and resigned her situation as treas- 
urer of the Dakota League, and even went pic- 
nicking with Tom on Sunday afternoons, and 
played rollicking airs Sunday evenings for the 
amusement of his companions! 

Mr. Gildersleeve was at his wits’ end; but he 
was determined to make one desperate effort, and 
solicit Miss Sunderland to join his confirmation 
class. Whenever he called at the Hall she was 
sure to be out or engaged; therefore he wrote 
her a note, tender as a mother’s, eloquent as a 
lover’s, begging her, for her soul’s sake and for 
his own peace of mind, to come forward and for- 
get injuries in remembering the love that passeth 
understanding. 

“Tell Mr. Gildersleeve,” said Miss Sally to 
his messenger, “that this is my answer ;” and 
she held his letter in the gas flame till it shriv- 
eled and dropped. 

The surprised messenger reported her faith- 
fully. Mr. Gildersleeve was in despair, particu- 
larly as he overheard his landlady saying, after 
he had exchanged one Sunday, ‘‘ Miss Sally 
Sunderland was to church yesterday, sure’s 
you're a sinner: what’s going to happen? I 
didn’t think she was going to meddle with re- 
ligion, never no more; they ain’t got no re- 
ligion to spare at the Hall, no way, and it does 
seem as though Mr. Gildersleeve oughter exert 
hisself and bring ’em under some sort of convic- 
tion, if he knew his duty !” 

Mr. Gildersleeve groaned in spirit! Wasn't 
that the very result toward which he had bent his 
best energies ? and how miserably had he failed ! 
It seemed as if his mere presence in Eaglethorpe 
hindered her spiritual advancement, that under the 
hand of another pastor she might grow in grace, 
and blossom into all Christian virtues. It 
to appear plain to him that he had not been call- 
ed to help her on the way, to make her election 
sure; that not into his hands had been commit- 
ted the precious task of opening heaven to her— 
he was not worthy of such blessedness! How- 
ever painful it was to him, he would seek anoth- 
er field; it should never be said of him that he 
had willfully hindered a soul from heaven—and 
her soul! 

He sent in his resignation. A parish meeting 
was called, and they quarreled and expostulated, 
and finally notified Mr. Gildersleeve that they 
should not fill the pulpit for three months, at the 
end of which time it would be at his option either 
to resume his duties or not, as the spirit moved. 
He thanked them, and took the noon train for 
the city. Within ten miles of Eaglethorpe two 
trains collided, and when Miss Sally Sunder- 
land dashed up to the railway track on her horse, 
Scamper, in a mad gallop through the woods 
—she could not have told whither—she came 
full and suddenly upon the ghastly mélée. She 
threw up her arms at the sight, and grew hot 
and cold by turns: two men were bringing a 
mangled human being toward a rude ambulance 
which they had constructed ; the face, amidst 
all its bruises, was terribly familiar to Miss Sun- 
derland. She never knew when or how she 
alighted from Scamper. She did not hear him 
galloping home bare-backed, to frighten Mr. 
Tom out of his wits; she heard only the stifled 
groans that came from the livid lips of the man- 
gled man before her, with whom she had dared 
to trifle but a while ago, as she tore up portions 
of her clothing, and helped strangers to bandage 
his wounds, and dropped hot tears over him and 
repentant sobs, and cried out in her agony that 
she had driven him away, that she had killed 
him, and begged him to hear her sing to him once 
again, and to open his eyes and live for her sake, 
forgetful and careless of the presence of by-stand- 
ers. And when, at length, Mr. Gildersleeve did 
open his eyes, it was to meet the tear-bedimmed 
face of Miss Sally bent above him, all its dim- 
ples at rest, all its brilliant color faded, all its 
cruel disdain swallowed up in bitter anguish. 

**You have forgiven me,” he whispered, feebly, 
**you have forgiven me! Thank God, I shall 
not hinder you any longer. I was going away 
because I seemed to be keeping you from Him 
—and because—I believe—I loved you!” 

** How could you love me! Such a dreadful 
girl! I thought you detested me, and I—I— 
you know I loved you, all the while!” 

‘* Then sing to me, dear,” he asked ; and Miss 
Sally’s heart consented, her countenance beamed, 
her lips parted and palpitated, but no melody 
flowed forth, alas! Just as some grow gray 
from terror in a single night, so in a single day 
she had lost the power to sing. The neighbors 
called it a visitation of Providence; the doctors 
gave it another name. The pulpit of Eagle- 





thorpe was vacant for twelve months and better, 
and when Mr. Gildersleeve at last returned to it, 
he walked with two crutches, and Mrs. Gilder- 
sleeve again sat silent through the congregation- 
al singing! : 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


” OTHER SHIPTON” flourished—if we are 
to believe tradition—in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Her famous “ age aot which has been 
published many times, coincides strangely with 
remarkable events, such as the invention of 
steam, railway locomotives, and the telegraph. 
Some of her doggerel verses are extremely 
“pat.” It is a little curious that four hundred 
years ago it should have been foretold that 


« = and —- 4 mene yaa 
arriages out horses si go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe.” 


And it certainly seems as if it must have required 
a keen prophetic eye at that epoch to have dis- 
cerned inventions of the nineteenth century so 
far as to say, 


“ Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye.” 


But now not aay thoughts fly around the 
world in the twinkling of an eye, but written 
letters and printed newspapers are fast attaining 
a similar speed. It would be presumption to 
venture on any prophecy in regard to what may 
be in store for future generations in the way of 
fast postal or peenee trains, but the success 
of the new “fast mail’’ service between New 
York and the West indicates that the extent of 
coming changes is as yet but faintly foreseen. 
Two great railway companies—the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania Railroad—have 
undertaken the execution of Postmaster-General 
Jewell’s plans, which, when perfected, are, in 
brief, to deliver mails from New York in less 
than twenty-six hours in Chicago, and in less 
than thirty-four hours in St. Louis. The first 
trips on both the northern and southern routes 
took place on September 16, and were eminent- 
ly successful. The actual running time of this 
first fast mail train by way of the New York Cen- 
tral and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway was less than twenty-six hours; and the 
train on the Pennsylvania road made equally 
good speed. The postal cars are fitted up with 
every arrangement for the rapid sorting of the 
mails on the way, and the clerks have their hands 
full of business. Mail-bags are dropped at sta- 
tions along the route, and by a simple contriv- 
ance they are also caught “on the fly”’ at various 
stations, taken into the car, and promptly as- 
sorted. It is believed that the speed desired on 
these trains may be safely attained by proper 
arrangements ; and the benefit resulting to the 
whole country can scarcely be overestimated. 





Summer resorts both at the sea and at the 
mountains were the losers from the sudden cold 
snap that visited — sections of the country 
a little after the middle of September. Fires, 
flannels, and furs were profoundly comfortable 
in some places, and where these were not pro- 
curable, visitors fled shivering back to city fur- 
naces. On the night of September 17 a snow- 
storm commenced on Mount Washington, and 
continued all the next sg 2 Nobody attempted 
to ascend that mountain by train or stage or on 
foot that day. Autumn in the country is glo- 
rious in spite of a few snow-flakes, but warm 
clothing is absolutely necessary for comfort. 





The Collector of the port at Sitka, Alaska, 
recently reported to the Treasury Department 
that a silver mine has been discovered in Alaska 
by a practical miner, whose description of the 
character and location of the mine was forward- 
ed to the department. Since furnishing this in- 
formation to the department the Collector has 
reported that a rey of Canadians, hearing of 
the existence of the mine, have located and 
erected a colony in its vicinity, and claiming 
that it is upon British territory, have applied to 
the Dominion authorities for an act of incorpo- 
ration. The mine is represented to be very val- 
uable, and the Collector believes it to be clearly 
within the territory of the United States. The 
matter is to be investigated. 





The disasters which have occurred on the 
Western lakes will arouse public attention to 
the condition of vessels which are launched 
upon our inland waters, and raise the inquiry 
whether there is not need of a “Plimsoll re- 
form” in this country. The Zguinor was old 
and heavily laden. It is said that when she 
left Saginaw the engineer protested against the 
overloading of the vessel, and was scarcely per- 
suaded to assume his duties. 


A rare talent of Hans Christian Andersen was 
his skill in arranging flowers. Ca féte days he 
would decorate a room or a table with a taste 
and simplicity that were perfect. He allowed 
no one to a him, saying that it disturbed his 
ideas ; so children would gather flowers for him, 
and leave him alone to weave his own fancies. 





Wellesley College opened with three hundred 
students, the full number which can be accom- 
modated in the institution. Five hundred ap- 
plications for admission were received. 





At length the strike at Fall River seems to be 
over, and the weavers are ready to return to 
their work as soon as the mill-owners open 
their doors. The long strike has wrought 
much evil, and caused great suffering. 





The new College of the Medical Department 
of the University of the City of New York was 
formally opened on September 13. The build- 
ing is in East Twenty-sixth Street, directly op- 
posite the main entrance to Bellevue Hospital 
a eae four-story structure, with a commodi- 
ous basement. Itis built of Philadelphia brick, 
with red sandstone trimmings, in the Italian 
Gothic style of architecture. The lecture-room, 
which is well heated and ventilated, will seet 
500 students. The fourth floor is mainly used 
for the dissecting-room. This apartment has 
an area of nearly 3000 square feet, and the tables 
are so arranged that 200 students can work upon 
them at the same time. The arrangements for 
light and ventilation are upon an improved plan, 
and the faculty claim that it will be one of the 
most commodious and convenient dissecting- 


die. 





rooms in the world. On this floor, also, is a 
complete laboratory for physiological research 
and study. In addition to the general improve- 
ments embraced in the construction of this new 
building, the faculty have established a post- 
uate course for physicians and students who 
esire to master special branches. 





The New Jersey crop of mosquitoes is reckon- 
ed to be the finest in the world. Capital speci- 
mens of the thorough-bred insect may be found, 
however, in other parts of the country. There 
is a small variety that sweetly sings around your 
head and cunningly seeks a chance to insert his 
proboscis; the larger species sounds a bugle 
note, darts fiercely upon any unprotected part, 
and unceremoniously stabs you with his dagger. 
That is the genuine kind. 





The work of caring for the poor sick children 
of the city has gone forward bravely. On the 9th 
of September the nineteenth regular excursion of 
the Floating Hospital occurred, the entire ex- 

nses of the trip being defrayed by the Western 

Jnion Telegraph Company. Various other com- 
panies, corporations, societies, and private indi- 
viduals have generously defrayed the expenses 
of several of these trips, and it is expected that 
they will be continued through the month. 





A little Cambridge boy, in sone his geog- 
raphy lesson the other day, closed his list of ** ex- 
ports from Massachusetts’’ with ‘“‘ many learned 
men from Harvard College.”” That small boy 
should graduate in geography. More time spent 
on that branch of education is worse than wast- 
ed in his case. 





Among the mountains of Southeastern Utah 
is “‘ Fish Lake,” a sheet of clearest water, which 
contains great droves of salmon-trout. They 
refuse the hook, but the streams are so shallow 
and pebbly, and the number of fish so great, that 
one can stand in the stream and throw them out 
with his hand at a rapid rate. Perhaps fisher- 
men may not call this sport, but the traveler is 
glad of salmon-trout as a change from fat bacon 
and jerked beef. 





A box has been discovered near Windsor Cas- 
tle, England, containing a large number of false 
keys, and it is supposed that they were design- 
ed to have been used in an attempt to steal the 
royal jewels, as the keys fit locks in the Castle. 
The discovery of the box was very singular. In 
order to permit some building operations near 
Windsor Bridge, the water of the Thames was 
drawn off, so that the river was lowered sever- 
al feet. While thus low, a man walking on the 
bank observed a string fastened to the lower 
branch of a bush, with something attached to 
it. His curiosity being excited, he investigated, 
and found a japanned dressing-case filled with 
these keys and some other things. When the 
waters of the Thames are at their ordinary sum- 
mer level the string would have been entirely 
concealed, but the sudden drawing off of the 
= revealed the hiding-place of the duplicate 

eys. 





It —— from a communication made to 
Chief Justice Daly, president of the American 
Geographical Society, that the International Ge- 
ographical Congress in Paris was attended by 
eight hundred members, by whom a sure founda- 
tion had been laid for future action. There were 
but few objects exhibited in the American de- 
partment, but these were all found of such value 
as to merit awards. In the appreciation of the 
different juries the United States thus secured as 
high a position of merit, in proportion to the 
number of objects exhibited, as was accorded to 
any other nation. Following is the list of the 
awards made to American exhibitors: 


Letters of Distinction (highest award).—Secretary of 
ee Navy, Coast Surveys ; General Myer, Signal Service 
rts. 


edals of the First Class.—Francis A. Walker, Phys- 

ical Atlas of the United States; Professor John Hay- 
den, Colorado Geological Exploration. 

Bureau of Ss an of the Interior, 

Medals of the Second Clase.—Committee of Emigra- 
tion, members of the Tuscarora Expedition. 

Citation.—State of Tennessee, specimens of natural 
production. 


When these awards are prepared they will be 


forwarded to the president of the Geographical 
Society. 





The St. Paul Pioneer- Press gives an interesting 
account of the opening of a night-blooming 
cereus which belongs to a Mr. Fleischer of that 
city. One afternoon, as he noticed that the 
white petals were beginning to force their way 
through the green covering of the bud, he in- 
vited about a hundred persons to witness the 
expected display. About half past five o’clock 
the bud had expanded an inch andahalf. From 
that time until eleven o’clock it continued to 
swell, when it suddenly spread out to its full 
and grandest proportions, the magnificent flow- 
er measuring a fraction over twelve inches in 
diameter. This queen of beauty was dressed in 
spotless white, with pale yellow stamens dancing 
and floating in the centre. Half an hour later 
the perfume of the flower, a rich, fragrant, and 
peculiarly subtile essence, filled the air. The 
flower remained fully open for about an hour, 
when the petals began to contract; at half past 
one there was a considerable diminution in its 
size; in another hour it was half closed; and at 
half past four o’clock it had again infolded it- 
self in its emerald shroud, there to wither and 





When atrocious crime meets its due reward, 
it is a matter of interest to the public, and of 
general thankfulness. So many villains wholly 
escape punishment that it is a relief to know 
when there is one less roaming at liberty through 
the community. It will be remembered that 
about the middle of last July Mrs. Van Slyke, a 

aralytic of sixteen years, while alone in her res- 
idence in Mangin Street, was visited by a man 
who claimed to be a Sanitary Inspector. He 
examined the rear premises, then returned to 
the front-room, seized the lady by the throat, 
and forcibly robbed her of about fifty dollars. 
A dog raised an alarm, and the man escaped. 
But the robber has been arrested, tried, convict- 
ed of robbery in the first degree, and sentenced 
to twenty years in the State-prison at hard la- 
bor. Though only twenty-one years old, his 
whole career is stained with crime, and it is to 
be hoped that he will serve out his full term. 
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A PASSING CLOUD. 


My love and I fell out one night, 
And foolish words were spoken ; 
We quarreled o’er some trifle light— 

An idle speech, a fancied slight— 
For this two hearts seemed broken. 


We parted both in angry mood— 
Full darkly loomed the morrow— 

Parted that sad eve in the wood, 

We two whose love so long had stood 
The tests of time and sorrow. 


But long before the eve had sped 
We both at heart relented, 
And wished those angry words unsaid: 
Too late! too late! the time had fled 
When we should have repented. 


Yet when appeared the morning light, 
A ray of hope seemed ming : 

The chance that life might yet be bright, 

That those harsh words of yesternight 
Were not beyond redeeming. 


So it by some kind fate befell 
We both in sadness hastened 
Where, led away by adverse spell, 
Two hearts that loved each other well 
Had yet each other chastened. 


When there we came with hearts of pain, 
The time was past for scorning; 

And we who parted in disdain 

Full penitently met again 
With kisses in the morning. 








HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avruor or “A Woman’s Venceanor,” “ Won—not 
Woorp,” “Ar Her Menor,” “ Wattrr’s Worp,” 
‘*Brep rv THe Bont,” Eto., ETO. 





CHAPTER XX. 
A SHIPWRECK. 


Up to the time of my arrival at the rectory 
Gertrude had never expressed a wish to stray be- 
yond the house and grounds into the beautiful 
landscape they commanded, and knowing Mrs. 
Hastings’s objection to locomotion, she had even 
declined her invitation to do so; but I was not 
to be balked of the pleasure I had promised my- 
self in introducing her to the fair scenes which 
had once, in default of a living subject, inspired 
my youthful Muse. On that very Monday when 
I was to have returned to my legal bondage, for 
example, we spent the livelong autumn day to- 
gether on Grey Gable. I led her through the 
hazel all in shade, where hidden brooks 
sca their coolness, and made a mur- 
mur which the ring-doves echoed overhead ; I 
led her through the pastures full of kine, and, 
standing on the high-built, loose-stone walls, I 
took her dainty hand in mine, and could not 
choose but squeeze it as I helped her to ascend 
them. Then, down upon the other side, I wait- 
ed with spread arms while she made up her mind 
to risk the fall, and, risking, jumped—oh, joy !— 
within their circuit. I led her dry-shod across 
the trembling peat-bog, threading the mazes of 
the sluggish stream, its presence shown by fluffy 
cotton-plant and pure forget-me-nots. I led 
her o'er the purpling heather, where the grouse 
whirred up beneath her foot so suddenly that it 
brought the flush into her cheek, and whence, for 
many a mile, stretched lake and fell; but I would 
not let her turn her shapely head to view them. 

** Wait! wait!” said I, and led her to the sum- 
mit of the fell, where the mountain air was wild 
to kiss her, and all the mountain world lay peak 
on peak beneath us, turquois-set with lake and 
tarn, and at the verge of all the glimmering sea! 

“* Now look!” cried I; ‘*now look!” Ger- 
trude had a soul that could appreciate such a 
scene, and all my poet's fondness for that noble 
spectacle was doubled at the sight of her enjoy- 
ment. 

Charming as were our mountain rambles, I 
think our excursions on the lake were even more 
to our taste. We had but one old flat-bottomed 
boat at Stanbrook—a punt with oars—as safe as 
the ark, and which drew but very little water ; 
and in this we visited every creek and cove in 
search of subjects for Gerty’s sketch-book, or to 
pluck lilies wherewith to set forth our modest 
dinner table at home. 

Gerty had a taste for table decoration, with 
which she easily inoculated my aunt, and our 
meals were served in a very bower. But the 
chief of all our lake amusements was what we 
were wont to term ‘‘ explorations.” There were 
numberless little brooks that ran into Stanbrook 
Mere, and one or two Lilliputian rivers, their em- 
bouchures mostly hidden by rushes, and whose 
very existence was probably undreamed of by the 
aborigines. It was our delight to make acquaint- 
ance with the windings of these unknown streams, 
and to discover, & la Livingstone, their sources. 
When we had once pushed through the feathery 
barrier that fringed their mouths and towered far 
above us, we found ourselves in a little world of 
our own, concealed alike from land and land. 
The high banks hid our low-lying craft, and 
greatly astonished were the cattle in the pastures 
to see two human heads pass noiselessly through 
the midst of them. None of our own race did 
we ever meet with, but, doubtless, from that cir- 
cumstance the number of our other fellow-creat- 
ures seemed infinite. ‘The rabbit “‘ fondled his 
own foolish face” close beside us, as we took our 
noiseless way; the hare squatted unconcerned, 
or hopped at leisure from field to wood; the 
squirrel hung upon the boughs beneath which we 
pashed, and stared at us with wondering eyes ; 
the rat splashed from his home at our approach, 
then slid without sound beneath us. The water 





world was even more thickly populated than the 
land. The air was alive with gorgeous dragon- 
flies, which, ‘‘ swift and free, like golden boats 
on a sunny sea,” flashed incessantly about us, or, 
settling on rush and flower, tipped them with 
fairy flame. The stream was literally paved 
with lilies, which, with the trees that arched our 
way, made navigation slow, but, ah! not tedious. 
Our whole progress was a poem. We explored 
as far as the boat would go, perhaps for a mile 
or more, sometimes arriving at a farm-house 
which never before had received visitors by such 
a mode of transit, nor knew that the brook that 
fringed its fields was a ‘‘ silent highway.” 

Such simple leaves from our home diary may 
seem scarce worth the printing; yet as a brief 
record of human happiness, here let them stand. 

It was not long before ‘‘ Brother Alec’s” health 
became so critical that we had little zest for such 
pleasures. Dr. Wilde was compelled to own that 
the danger was more imminent than he had ex- 
pected in so short a period. The case, as regard- 
ed saving life, was hopeless, but a prolongation 
of it might possibly be secured by a more com- 
plete change than was afforded by Stanbrook. 
He recommended sea-air. Ofcourse the patient’s 
relatives were at once communicated with. They 
had silently acquiesced, not only in his continu- 
ance at the rectory, but at my own residence 
there with Gertrude. 

It was well understood by Mrs. Raeburn that 
“*Mr. Alexander” desired us both to be with him, 
and perhaps she clung to the hope that her thus 
acceding to his wishes would, notwithstanding 
all his protestations, be found to be not without 
its reward hereafter. At all events, we had been 
left for weeks under the same roof. Even now, 
when it was decided to remove the invalid, Ger- 
trude and I were to stay on together at the recto- 
ry, while Mark and his wife accompanied broth- 
er Alec to a small sea-port on the western coast. 
John was, in the mean time, to manage his fa- 
ther’s business at Kirkdale as best he could; and 
as there were naturally many arrangements to be 
made in view of this, the attorney excused him- 
self from coming in person to fetch his brother. 
Mrs. Raeburn herself was to do this, and my 
aunt could scarcely do less than invite her to 
spend the day with us and her cousin, which ac- 
cordingly was done. 

It must be premised that, though brother Alec 
had been medically ‘‘sentenced to death,” and 
was in appearance greatly worse than he had 
been when he left the Priory, he was by no means 
confined to his own apartment, but took his meals 
with the family, and even retired to rest no ear- 
lier than the rest of us. When it was proposed 
to alter our dinner hour on this particular occa- 
sion, in order that he might arrive at home before 
night-fall, he combated that idea, and Dr. Wilde 
being appealed to, agreed with him that the mat- 
ter was not material. 

Notwithstanding that our guest was so confirm- 
ed an invalid, and therefore, to some extent, a 
burden to our household, there was none in it, I 
think, but was sorry for his approaching depart- 
ure. Unlike most persons in his sad condition, 
he was considerate, as well as kind, to all, and 
his generosity was lavish. As for ourselves, in- 
cluding even my aunt, we should have been bet- 
ter pleased if he had staid on with us to the 
last; but, confessedly small as was the chance of 
his being benefited by removal, no opposition 
could, of course, be made to the medical recom- 
mendation. His gratitude manifested itself in a 
thousand ways, and his especial favor to myself 
was shown upon my birthday, which happened 
to take place at this period, by the present of a 
beautifal little skiff, which made the ancient pair- 
oar punt, as it lay beside it in the boat-house, 
look dingy and undignified enough. He had also 
purchased a horse for Gertrude, on which she 
sometimes accompanied my uncle on his rides; 
and seeing that Mrs. Hastings had a passion for 
such ornaments, had increased my aunt’s stock 
of jewelry by a magnificent diamond ring, for 
which it was a marvel to me how she found a 
vacant space on her fingers. 

On the morning of his departure, which he be- 
lieved to be his final farewell, he had a private 
talk with each of us. 

‘“*If I have been disappointed in my kinsfolk, 
Harry,” said he to me, in the difficult and almost 
painful fashion in which his disease now com- 
pelled him to speak, ‘‘I have found dear friends 
where I had not looked for them. God bless you, 
lad; and, above all things, take care of Gerty.” 

I thought this injunction had reference to our 
future, and I confessed my hope that I should 
prove worthy of such a wife, in case I should be 
so blessed as to secure her. 

**Yes, yes,” sighed he, ‘‘you were made for 
one another, yon two.” Then he relapsed into 
silence, sunk in dreams, doubtless, of his own 
far-back youth, and of the wife he was about to 
rejoin in heaven, from which he roused himself 
to shake my hand, and once more murmur, “Take 
care of Gerty.” 

Mrs. Raeburn arrived in a very gracious mood, 
and full of thanks to my aunt for her kindness to 
*“*Mr, Alexander.” She expressed herself de- 
lighted at the improvement in Gertrude’s health, 
and professed so great an interest in her occupa- 
tions while at Stanbrook that the dear girl had 
to take her to the stable and the boat-house, 
where, no doubt, she appraised in her own mind 
the cost of both horse and skiff. When my aunt 
(rather maliciously) drew her attention to the 
diamond ring, her visitor could not restrain a 
snort of indignation. 

**That must have cost a pretty penny,” was 
her significant remark; and the idea of so much 
money having gone out of the family so weighed 
upon her spirits that, though she was wont to 
take advantage of all gratuitous entertainments 
to the uttermost, she scarcely touched a morsel 
at dinner. During this repast, she, for the first 
time, suffered her dislike of the rector to show it- 
self. She hated him—as one of her mean and 





sordid nature was likely to hate so generous and 
genial a man—and used to invent for the Kirk- 
dale tea-tables all sorts of scandalous talks against 
him. One of them, I remember, did her inge- 
nuity some credit, though greatly at the expense 
of her veracity. 

There were two Stanbrooks in the Clergy List, 
one of which was an excellent living, and Mrs. 
Raeburn contended that my uncle owed his for- 
tunate marriage to my aunt's having credited him 
with the possession of the richer cure instead of 
the poorer one. The story had, somehow, reach- 
ed the ears of the two persons whom it most 


‘concerned, and one of them at least—my uncle 


—most heartily enjoyed it. He was as civil to 
Mrs. Raeburn upon the present occasion as host 
could be; all the more so, doubtless, because his 
wife could not conceal her antipathy to their 
guest; and yet she must needs take him to task 
about his theology. She accused it of. being 
** rose-colored,” as, indeed, I am bound to say, it 
was; whereas, as might have been expected, the 
good lady would have had it flame-colored. The 
controversy grew hot upon this point, as was only 
appropriate, and at last Mrs. Raeburn said, ‘‘ [ 
hope you are not one of those dreadful latitudi- 
narians, Mr. Hastings, who contend the punish- 
ment of the wicked is not to be eternal ?” 

‘* Well, madam,” answered the rector, smiling, 
‘that does not depend upon our respective wish- 
es, you know, but upon what is the meaning of 
the Greek word ‘ aionios.’” 

** And what does it mean, Mr. Hastings?” 

** Well, if it does not mean eternal, it certain- 
ly means for some very great length of time— 
perhaps millions of years.” 

** Well, that’s some comfort, at all events,” 
answered Mrs. Raeburn, with a sigh of relief. 

At which I thought the rector would have 
strangled himself in his efforts to restrain his 
sense of humor. 

After a most sad parting—for how should it 
not have been sad, when we never thought to 
meet him more, and poor Gerty could not say 
**T hope to see you better” without tears that 
belied her words—brother Alec went off in the 
yellow fly, with Mrs. Raeburn beside him, very 
fussy and attentive about his supplementary 
cushions. It was a lovely evening, and Gerty 
and I ran across the lawn to wave our last adieu 
to him as he passed by the stone steps; but by 
that time he was leaning back with his eyes 
closed, as though utterly prostrated by his emo- 
tions. Mrs. Raeburn seemed to have already 
exhausted her solicitude on his account, and was 
gazing intently on the lake—so neither noticed 
our presence. We stood together in sad silence 
watching the vehicle till it was hidden by an an- 
gle of the road. The noise made by its retreat- 
ing wheels, and the murmur of a distant beck 
from the hill above us, alone disturbed the hush 
of night; the moon was rising and plowing a 
silver furrow across the mere. ; 

“* How beautiful it would be upon the lake to- 
night, Gerty!” said I, ‘* Would you like a row 
on the water ?” 

Gertrude eagerly, though gravely, assented. 
There was something, doubtless, consonant with 
her solemn thoughts in the suggestion which, 
with me also, had not been a mere pleasurable 
impulse. Our talk, as we went toward the boat- 
house, was upon brother Alec, and of the slender 
probability that we should ever see him alive 
again. Ithad been my intention to use the skiff, 
but the key of its chain, which was generally 
hung on a particular nail, was nowhere to be 
found; this was the more singular, since, when 
Gertrude had brought Mrs. Raeburn down to the 
boat-house, she had left her there to fetch this 
very key from the house, in order that she might 
take her a few yards in the new boat, and she 
seemed quite positive about having hung it on 
the nail, as usual, when the little voyage was 
over. However, since the key was not there, I 
proposed, with a young man’s impatience of any 
thing opposing itself to his pleasure, to file away 
the chain—for the place was tool-house as well 
as boat-house; but Gertrude said, ‘‘‘I'o do that 
would be a pity; why not take the old punt?” 
So this we did. It had served our turn well 
enough until the skiff had put us out of conceit 
with it, but it was certainly not an Al craft. In 
that portion of it where Gertrude and I sat it 
was tolerably dry, but on the other side of the 
‘**well” there was generally a little water, which 
washed and rippled as we moved. There seem- 
ed to be more leakage than usual this evening, 
but, nevertheless, in we got, and a few strokes 
carried us into deep water. I pulled on, talking 
in a low voice to Gerty on the sad subject that 
occupied our thoughts, neither of us taking much 
heed to external objects, when suddenly I became 
conscious that the boat was “dragging” in a 
very unusual manner; it seemed also to be low- 
er in the water than when we started. 

Something in the expression of my face caused 
Gertrude the next instant to look round, and she 
then exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Harry, the punt is full of 
water! It is almost up to the well!” 

By that time I knew that it was sinking under 
us, and was debating in my mind what was to be 
done. We were in the neighborhood of the cen- 
tre of the lake, at least a quarter of a mile from 
the nearest land, and Gertrude could not swim a 
stroke. The lake was very deep, nor was there 
another boat upon it, except the skiff that lay 
locked in the boat-house, to bring us aid. 

** We are sinking, Harry! Is it not so?” ask- 
ed Gertrnde in solemn tones, and regarding me 
very earnestly. ‘* Take off your boots and swim 
to land.” 

I did not heed her for the moment, for I was 
looking about me for a certain object near to 
that spot, and which the moon might be bright 
enough to show me. 

** Why should we both drown, Harry?” con- 
tinued she, piteously; ‘‘you can not save me, 
but you may still save yourself.” 

** Thank God,” cried I, ‘‘there is the flag!” 


and I pulled frantically to where a metal pennant 
on an iron staff stood a few inches above the wa- 
ter. This was a mark my uncle had caused to 
be put up since the arriva. . “the skiff, to show 
the presence of a hidden rock, which in dry 
weather, such as the present, came near enough 
to the surface of the lake to injure such a craft, 
though the punt, being flat-bottomed, could at 
all times float over it. 

We were now close to this object, and I bade 
Gertrude seize the staff, and bell to it. When 
we ceased to move, the boat did not fill quite so 
rapidly, and I had time to throw off my boots 
and prepare for the task before me. 

‘** When the boat goes down, Gerty,” cried I, 
earnestly, ‘‘ you must cling to the flag, while I 
swim to fetch the skiff. If you do not lose your 
nerve, and thereby let go your hold, you will be 
safe, for the rock will sustain you.” 

I was quite ready now; we were close togeth- 
er, her face, white with terror, and looking in the 
pale moonlight of an unearthly beauty, was close 
to mine. I kissed it for the first time—alas! I 
feared it was also for the last. 

‘**My darling,” I murmured, ‘‘keep up your 
heart. Do not look on the water, lest you grow 
faint with fear; shut your eyes, or look on the 
hills.” 

At that supreme moment (so curious are the 
workings of the human mind) I remembered that 
phrase of the Psalmist, ‘‘I will lift up my eyes 
to the hills, from whence cometh my help,” as 
though it had some literal reference to our emer- 


ency. 

‘*T shall pray to God, and think of naught 
but Him and you, Harry,” answered Gertrude, 
calmly. 

No help of man was indeed to be hoped for. 
If boats could have been procured, there was no- 
body to man them; the scattered population of 
Stanbrook had by this time retired to rest; not 
a light was to be seen, except from the window 
of the rectory drawing-room, where my aunt 
and uncle, seated by the tea-urn, were wonder- 
ing, no doubt, what had become of their ‘‘ young 
people.” Inexorable Nature looked down upon 
us on all sides in contemptuous beauty: the hills 
and valleys that had so often seemed to greet us 
with their smiles, now smiled as placidly upon 
our doom. ‘There were now many inches of wa- 
ter in the punt, and since in a few seconds it must 
needs be submerged, I persuaded Gerty to leave 
it, and trust herself to the flag-staff. Her head 
and shoulders were alone above water, but there 
was firm ground beneath her. When her weight 
was removed the boat lifted a little, and I had 
time to see her so far safe. As I beheld her 
clinging to that iron staff so piteously, I was re- 
minded of an allegorical picture I had somewhere 
seen of a female saint, who clings to the cross 
above the Rock of Life; the moonlight on, her 
brow seemed a very halo. 

**God save you, Gerty!” cried I, as the boat 
sank under me. 

** God save you, Harry!” came floating to me, 
in answer, over the wave, as I struck out for 
shore. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ‘*‘ DUMMY” DEEDS. 


I was a strong and skillful swimmer, but to 
make way through water with one’s clothes on 
is a difficult matter for unaccustomed limbs, and 
I made but very slow progress. I soon began to 
feel numb and cold, and presently every stroke 
became such a labor that it seemed each one must 
be my last. If I had had only myself to save, I 
verily believe I should have given up the struggle 
and sunk, as the tired traveler sinks in the snow, 
to perish; but the thought that my darling’s life 
depended on my exertions spurred me on. If 
my limbs were numb, what must hers have been, 
to whom all movement was denied. To die would 
be to doom her to a death ten times more linger- 
ing and terrible than mine, and, therefore, I must 
needs live. 

At last I reached the boat-house, and dragged 
myself up the steps; then wasted perforce some 
precious minutes in gaining breath and strength 
before I took the file. A few strokes, however, 
separated the slender chain, and I was in the skiff 
and laboring—oh, how slowly !—at the sculls in 
less time than I could have believed possible. 
Like one who comes from death to life after a 
wasting fever, I was weak, yet gathered strength 
with every breath I drew. I could see my dar- 
ling’s head above the waters yet, and made for 
her as straight as my dizzy brain would permit 

e. 

‘*T am safe, Harry; I am safe!” she cried, as 
I drew near, knowing those words would nerve 
me better far than any cordial; but I dared not 
lose breath in answering her. I reached her 
somehow, and with infinite difficulty contrived to 
get her into the frail boat as cold and white and 
damp as death itself—or I. And yet, now that 
the worst was over, I could scarcely wish that 
the catastrophe had not occurred. We had risk- 
ed death together, and ere we reached the shore 
I had won her promise that she would be mine 
for life—a recompense that paid for all. 

Notwithstanding so severe an ordeal, Gertrude’s 
constitution did not seem to take harm from this 
mishap, which showed, despite her recent indis- 
position, that it was naturally strong. I think, 
indeed, my aunt suffered more from the relation 
of our adventure than we did ourselves from the 
experience of it. She shuddered and shivered 
and jingled her rings at the recital of our watery 
woes in a manner piteous to witness; nor would 
she permit Gertrude again to tempt the dangers 
of the lake until a life-belt of the latest construc- 
tion had been sent for from town, without which 
she gave a solemn promise never to enter the 
skiff. As this had to be blown out on each oc- 
casion before starting, and as neither of us had 





| any breath to spare for the operation, through 
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the laughter created, it caused a good deal of de- 
lay in embarkation. 

What had become of the key of the skiff we 
could not discover, and should probably have set 
it down among those mysterious disappearances 
of inanimate objects which occur in the best-reg- 
ulated establishments, and the nature of which 
seems more worthy of investigation than many 
other matters which at present engage philosophic 
inquiry ; but what made it look suspiciously like 
malicious design was the fact of a plug having 
been removed from the punt at the same time, 
the absence of which had caused our calamity. 
If it was a practical joke, it had very nearly been 
a fatal one; yet such it probably was ; for though 
Stanbrook, as I have said, invited no tourist vis- 
itors, it had one or two knapsack-carrying, shil- 
ling-seeking sons of commerce in the shape of 
peddlers, who occasionally visited it, and one of 
these had called at the rectory on the day in 
question and been dismissed without a deal; and 
to this failure in commercial enterprise the sorry 
trick that had been played us was doubtless ow- 
ing. The rector did net say much, but the ac- 
tivity with which he scoured the country for the 
next three days on his cob, armed with an enor- 
mous horsewhip, showed the direction in which 
his thoughts were tending. However, fortunate- 
ly as it turned out for all parties, his quest was 
not saccessful. 

About this time there arrived for my uncle— 
what was a very rare event with him indeed—a 
business letter. He hated business, and—per- 
haps because he was totally unfitted for such 
matters—despised it. He used to term it “‘ that 
cumbersome and pretentious machinery for the 
transaction of affairs called Business ;” and every 
communication on that theme which arrived in 
the rectory letter-bag was at once relegated to 
Mark Raeburn. 

But Mark was far away with his sick brother 
at the sea-side, and this matter was urgent. It 
referred to the expiry of the lease of certain con- 
tiguous houses in a London street in which my 
uncle had invested a large portion of his proper- 
ty, and which the writer was anxious to purchase, 
en bloc, for the establishment of some emporium. 

** Deuce take the fellow, how should I know 
when the lease expires ?” asked my uncle, comic- 
ally, as though he were the last person in the 
world to be expected to know it. ‘‘'The matter 
js your concern, Harry, as much as mine, for the 
money will be yours one day, so it is but just that 
you should take the trouble off my shoulders. 
Take the cob and ride over to the Priory to-day, 
and look at the lease. John Raeburn will give 
you a sight of it, of course, and then we needn’t 
trouble Mark at all.” 

So off I went to Kirkdale, after an absence 
that had now extended to some weeks, nor had I 
any intention, even yet, of returning thither for 
good. As John was all alone, my uncle bade 
me bring him back with me for a day or two, if 
he could be spared from the office. 

** Well, John, I am come to fetch you over to 
Stanbrook,” were my first words on meeting him, 
and I thought they would have lighted his face 
with pleasure, for he had no more real liking for 
legal pursuits than I had myself, and always wel- 
comed a holiday. But, to my surprise, he shook 
his head with all the gravity of Lord Burleigh, 
and pronounced the thing to be quite impossible. 

**T am in sole charge here, you see, Sheddon, 
with only the clerks to help me, and I dare not 
leave the office.” 

I did not feel bound to press the matter. It 
was likely enough that he had a good deal to do; 
indeed, my lively friend seemed to have already 
grown older by some years under the burden of 
his unaccustomed responsibilities; and, more- 
over, the proverb that ‘*Two is company, but 
three is none,” had great weight with me just 
then, and I had no personal desire to import a 
companion for Gertrude and myself to Stanbrook. 

** Well, John, and what is the news?” 

** My father is made inayor of Kirkdale,” an- 
swered he, ‘‘and may wear a scarlet gown if he 
pleases. It is a great dignity, but his gray mare 
will be the better horse for all that.” 

**T don’t doubt it,” returned I, dryly. 
what is the news of your uncle Alec ?” 

“*The accounts of him are certainly better ; 
but he does not seem to like the sea,” answered 
John, in a strange, mechanical way,“ and I should 
not be surprised if we had him back again here 
within the fortnight.” 

**T am afraid it does not much matter where 
he goes, so far as his health is concerned,” said 
I. ‘* It seemed to me, when he left the rectory, 
that it was merely a question of a few weeks, 
more or less, of life.” 

“Well, the doctor at Sandybeach,” replied 
John, in the same unwonted tone, ‘‘ seems to 
think better of him than Wilde did; and, at all 
events, gives the poor old fellow a longer lease.” 

I shook my head incredulously, and the men- 
tion of the word ‘‘ lease” suggesting my errand, 
I at once went on to that, and explained its na- 
ture. 

** Your uncle’s lease will be in the box in the 
office, along with his other papers, no doubt,” said 
John, at once adopting his old cheery manners, 
‘*but I am afraid the governor has taken the keys 
with him.” 

This we found to be the case; but, neverthe- 
less, on searching the house for them, we came 
upon other keys, one of which fitted the padlock 
that fastened the box, and sol got it open. It 
was pretty full of papers, and on turning them 
over to find the lease, I came upon some secu- 
rities the signature of one of which suddenly riv- 
eted my attention. 

**Halloo, what have you got there?” cried 
John, perceiving my astonishment ; “ you mustn't 
be reading any thing but the lease, you know.” 

He got up rather excitedly from his high 
stool, and came toward me as though he would 
have shut the box. 

** Excuse me, John,” said I, “‘ but what I 
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have got here demands some explanation. Do 
you see this signature that purports to be my 
uncle's ?” 

‘*Of course I do. ‘ Purports?’? Why, of 
course it is your uncle’s; whose else would you 
have it to be ?” 

** No one else’s, of course. I would have it to 
be hisown. But this is a forgery—not his own 
writing—John.” 

‘* A what ?” cried he, turning very red. ‘“‘ You 
must not talk like that, Sheddon. If there was 
a clerk in this room I would prosecute you for 
libel. It is a devilish serious thing, you know.” 

**It is, John,” interrupted I, gravely ; ‘‘so se- 
rious that I think I ought to carry this deed back 
to Stanbrook with me. I will take my oath that 
my uncle Hastings never wrote his own name 
here.” 

Here John burst into such a fit of laughter as 
I had never heard him indulge in before; he 
sent forth peal after peal, and held his sides as 
actors do upon the stage, while the tears abso- 
lutely rolled down his cheeks. 

‘* Why, you stupid old fellow,” gasped he, ‘*‘ is 
it possible that you are not aware that all the 
papers in these tin boxes are ‘dummies?’ Do 
you imagine that my father would suffer the se- 
curities of his clients to lie about on these shelves, 
to be got at by any common key, such as you 
have picked out ofanolddrawer? Sup there 
was a fire—what would become of them all then ? 
Really, my dear Sheddon, if you are so very sim- 
ple as all that, I am afraid we shall never make 
a lawyer of you. These are merely dummies, 
my good fellow, which are kept here for refer- 
ence—the real deeds are not to be got at quite so 
easily. They are in fire-proof boxes in the bank 
cellars.” 

‘* But the lease here,” argued I, ‘‘ is properly 
signed. 1 can swear to my uncle’s handwriting 
in this case; whereas in the other it is only a 
clumsy imitation.” 

‘* That is all as it should be, my good fellow ; 
the lease is not a dummy, but a duplicate. Real- 
ly, Sheddon, if you were not the good fellow I 
know you to be, such doubts as you have express- 
ed would have annoyed me excessively. You 
may take the whole box away with you, so far 
as I care; but it is my advice to you, upon all 
accounts, not to do so, and especially not to re- 
peat your injurious remarks, either here or else- 
where.” 

‘*My dear John,” replied I, a little ashamed 
of my intemperate language, though by no means 
convinced that it was only excusable on the ground 
of my ignorance, ‘‘I am really very sorry; but I 
always thought that these boxes held the actual 
deeds, and even seem to recollect you or your fa- 
ther having told me so.” 

‘*Your memory must have played you false, 
then,” answered John, with stiffness. ‘‘ Please 
to make a note of what is required as respects the 
lease, and then let me have the key again. I 
was wrong to permit the box to be opened with- 
out my father’s leave.” 

I took the note, then gave him back the key. 
‘*T am very sorry for what has happened,” said 
I, frankly, ‘‘ and for whatever I may have said 
under a misconception.” 

“‘That is quite sufficient, my dear Sheddon. 
Of course it galled me that you should think it 
possible that there was any thing wrong with 
your uncle’s securities. I almost think I ought 
to tell my father, in order that he may explain 
the matter to Mr. Hastings.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘if you wouldn't mind, John, 
I think that would be the most satisfactory 
course.” I could see that my thus taking him 
at his word surprised and annoyed him immense- 
ly; but I had no intention of retracting. 

His own explanation would, doubtless, have 
satisfied me had the matter concerned myself 
alone; but I felt that it was only right that my 
uncle should be informed of what still struck me 
as—to say the least of it—a peculiarity in the 
mode of dealing with business documents. John 
made no further remark upon the matter, and 
we parted on good terms; but I could see by his 
grave and serious air, which was with him a sign 
of extreme mental disturbance, that his sensibil- 
ities were deeply touched. Though by no means 
devotedly attached to his mother, he had an hon- 
est affection for his father, I believe, and natu- 
rally resented any seeming imputation upon his 
good faith, for which I did not blame him. Nev- 
ertheless, the matter seemed graver to mé the 
more I thought of it; and after dinner that even- 
ing I did not fail to tell my uncle all that had 
occurred. 

He allowed that the thing looked ‘‘ very odd ;” 
he had never heard of ‘‘dummy” parchments, 
though it did not surprise him that such a sys- 
tem-—which must necessarily double the price of 
“law” to the general public—should be in full 
swing. It was better, he agreed, that Mark 
should write and explain the matter. 

In a few days the attorney did so, and his ex- 
planation was, in effect, what his son had already 
told me. ‘The rector’s genuine securities reposed, 
he said, along with those of his (the attorney's) 
other clients in the safe of the Kirkdale Bank. 
“* And if you have the least doubt, my dear Hast- 
ings—I do not say of the probity of your old 
friend and neighbor, but of the fact—you have 
only to apply to the bank manager for a look at 
them.” 

I thought this rather an unpleasant way of put- 
ting the matter. Its effect was to overwhelm 
my uncle with shame and confusion ; and I real- 
ly believe it cost him an effort for some time even 
to get a check changed over the counter of 
Messrs. Bullion and Tissue, for fear it should be 
supposed that he had gone thither to resolve his 
doubts. A fortnight afterward he got a note 
from “ Brother Alec,” informing him that, though 
not much improved in health, he had made up 
his mind to return to Kirkdale, since, after all, 
when one was sick there was no place like home. 

This communication, or rather the terms of it, 





for John had already informed me of his uncle’s 
discontent with the sea-side, astonished us con- 
siderably. 

The old man’s mind must have quite broken 
down, we all agreed, to have expressed himself 
in that way concerning the Priory. 

Then, after a little, a note came to Gertrude 
from Mrs. Raeburn, to say that the invalid had 
returned, and begging her to bring her visit to 
the rectory to a close, as she really could not 
spare her ‘‘ dear companion” any longer. It was 
high time for me also to resume my legal studies ; 
so Gerty and I returned to Kirkdale together, 
both feeling it very like going back to school aft- 
er the holidays, yet pleased enough to feel that 
the misfortune was common to us both. 

(ro BE OONTINUED.]} 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPoNnDEnT. } 
yy out of Servility.—Relics of Peter the 

Great in London.—A barefooted Emb dor.—Bret 

Harte out-Bret-Harted.—Colonel Chesney on the Fu- 

ture of Prussia.—Anonymous Authors. 

HE body of the mate of the Mistletoe having 
been at last recovered, an inquest is being 
held thereon, as happened in Miss Peel’s case, 
which still keeps up the public excitement re- 
specting the whole catastrophe. The time thus 
afforded for repentance has been taken advantage 
of by all those journals which in the first instance 
took that sycophantic view of the affair that I 
have described to you, and the opinion is now al- 
most universal that a clearer case of * running 
down” was never established. The accident 
might be described as ‘‘ manslaughter out of 
servility.” 

After nearly two centuries a very curious relic 
has been discovered of the residence in London 
of Peter the Great. In the house in Tower 
Street in which he worked as a lock-smith and 
wood-carver a sideboard and wrought-iron chest 
have come to light, undoubtedly the Czar’s own 
handiwork, since they are described as such with 
great minuteness in the London Gazette of 1698. 
‘They were disinterred from the lumber-room in 
which they have so long reposed by Mr. Stanis- 
laus, a Pole, and have been purchased by a Rus- 
sian nobleman for presentation to his Emperor, 
who will doubtless place them with the other rel- 
ics of Peter the Great at Moscow. 

There are monarchs as despotic still in exist- 
ence who have never done any thing so moder- 
ately useful as carving a sideboard. The King 
of Burmah, it seems, being *‘ Lord of the Uni- 
verse” and ‘‘ Master of all the White Elephants,” 
has refused to admit the British envoy to an au- 
dience unless he walks barefoot through the mud 
that surrounds the Royal Palace. A compro- 
mise, however, has been effected, by which the 
approaches have been carpeted for the envoy. 
This undignified proceeding is, of course, a mat- 
ter of state policy; but it is my impression that 
Cousin Jonathan’s embassador in a like position 
would have kept his boots on, carpet or no carpet. 

The American school of humor, of which Mr. 
Bret Harte may be held the chief, has at last re- 
ceived what some consider the highest proof of 
appreciation—parody—in this country. ‘‘ The 
Bloomin’ Flower of Rorty Gulch” is really quite 
a gem in its way, if not the genine article. 

“It war Bob, war the Bloomin’ Flower; 

They know’d him on Poker Flat; 

He'd gouged a few down Gilgal way, 
But no one complained o’ that. 

He scored his stiffs on the heft of his knife— 
Fo I’ve heern ’em say; 
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t have been more: Bob kept his accounts 
loosish sort 0” way. 
“Bob warn’t a aq to look ai 
And the Bible it warn’t his Kk ; 
He swor the most oaths that war sword in the camp, 
Or blarmedly I’m mistook. 
But he warn’t an outer-out bad ’un, 
And he’d got a heart you could touch; 
And he never drawed iron on boy or man 
didn’t pervoke him much.” 


However, when he did draw it, he shot a good 
many folks in a promiscuous sort of way, and 
after a free fight, in which he greatly distinguish- 
ed himself, got a little mad. 
“ And when the fan was over in there, 
Bob ran amuck in the street, 
And he speared and potted each durned cuss 
As he might chance to meet. 
And quiet folks shut up their doors— 
They thought it safer, you see— 
All but a man with hie wife and child, 
That was sittin’ down to tea. 


“Into their parlor rushed Bloomin’ Bob, 

To that father and mother’s surprise, 

Jobbed his bowie through one, and took 
The other between the eyes. 

Then he clutched the i it slumberin’ babe, 
Just meanin’ to knock out its brains, 

But at that moment there reached his ear 
Some long-forgotten strains.” 


An organ-grinder in the next street is playing 
some melody which arouses Bloomin’ Bob’s rem- 
iniscence of home and infancy. He therefore 
forbears ‘‘to squelch the child,” and rocks its 
cot instead. 

“Talk soft! They say the angels 

That night smole down on Bob, 
And a sorter radiant halo 
Gleamed —_— round his nob. 
this for certain, 
And it do seem a queerish sta 
But I won’t set by and hear none of you say 
Bob hadn’t a tender heart.” 

This is really what the sentiment of a certain 
school of your Western poets comes to, and it is 
illustrative of a modern tendency among so-called 
civilized folks to speak well of certain infamous 
scoundrels because they happen to exhibit a trace 
of humanity in a hecatomb of crimes. The brute 
courage of such villains is to be deplored instead 
of belauded. No one admires the tiger because 
he sets a fanciful value upon his own life and is 
difficult to kill. So far from courage misapplied 
being a subject of congratulation, it is a pity that 
all villains are not also cowards. 

The statement that “the Herzegovina is in a 








blaze” has set a few persons upon the inquiry as 
to where and what the Herzegovina is. The 
public knowledge of distant geography is gener- 
ally due, I have noticed, to the breaking out of 
wars, just as the discovery of roast pig, in China, 
was due to a general conflagration. Four years 
ago matters went so far with us in this direction 
that nothing that occurred on the Continent 
aroused our sensibilities. Ingoldsby rebuked his 
Muse for weeping over the slain upon a battle- 
field by reminding her how far off it was: , 
“ Miss Muse, you’re growing sentimental ; 
These things we English never saw; 
In fact, they’re merely Continental.” 

Now, however, the late gigantic struggle between 
France and Germany has put us on the qué vive, 
and an immense interest has been excited by 
the two articles upon the armies of France and 
Germany, respectively in Blackwood and Macmil- 
lan. The latter is written by Colonel Chesney, a 
brother of the colonel of the same name who 
wrote “* The Battle of Dorking,” and who, like 
him, gives his attention to foreign armaments. 
His opinion is that the enormous preparations 
of Germany are solely directed to making her- 
self safe against the revenge of France while 
she measures her strength with Russia, and that 
the end of her conflict will see her victorious 
over both enemies, and dictating terms at Mos- 
cow just as she did at Paris. 

It is a pity that persons professing extreme 
opinions of a worthy kind should so often make 
themselves ridiculous. One of the body of 
‘*Good-Templars”—teetotalers—has actually ob- 
jected to his child being taught ‘‘ John Gilpin,” 
among the subjects of the school-board examina- 
tion, on the ground that John “loved liquor.” 
If he had objected to it upon the ground of its 
being a dull ballad which has long enjoyed a 
reputation far beyond its merits, he would have 
deserved some sympathy. Fancy Cowper being 
accused of abetting intoxication ! 

A collection has been lately formed of the 
‘* pen names” used by various authors, and an 
identification established with their real names. 
An immense majority of these describe ‘‘ the 
little unknown” (as the Great Unknown used to 
call himself), or rather the little known; and 
the list is somewhat deficient. For example, 
the author of The Episodes of an Obscure Life 
uses many aliases, whereas his real name is Rich- 
ard Rowe. Some of the following may be news 
to your readers: ‘‘ A. K. H. B.,” author of Rec- 
reations of a Country Parson, etc., is Rev. A. 
Boyd, a Scotch clergyman. ‘A. L. O. E.,” au- 
thor of City of No Cross, etc., is Miss Tucker. 
‘** Arthur Sketchley,” author of Mrs. Brown, is 
Rev. George Rose. ‘‘ Aunt Judy” is, or rather, 
alas! was, Mrs. Alfred Gatty. ‘‘Azamal Ba- 
tuk,” of Spain and the Spaniards, etc., N. L. 
Thieblin. ‘‘ Bab,” of the Bab Ballads, is W. S. 
Gilbert. ‘‘ Besieged Resident” (in Paris), is H. 
Labouchere. ‘‘ Cavendish,” on Whist, Henry 
Jones. ‘‘Claribel” (a song-writer), Mrs. Bar- 
nard. ‘‘Cuthbert Bede,” of Verdant Green, 
Rey. E. Bradley. ‘‘ Felix Summerley,” Home 
Treasury, etc., Sir Henry Cole, C.B. ‘‘ George 
Sand,” Madame Dudevant. ‘‘ Historicus,” let~ 
ters in the Zimes, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. 
** Jacob Omnium,” letters in the Times, M. J. 
Higgins. ‘‘ Sarah Tytler,” Papers for Tiought- 
ful Girls, etc., Miss Keddie. ‘*‘ Lewis Carroll,” 
of Alice in Wonderland, C. L. Dodgson. *“ Mat- 
thew Browne,” of Lilliput Levee, W. B. Rands. 
‘Old Shekany,” of Forest and Field, Major 
Leveson. ‘‘ Ouida,” Under Two Flags, etc., 
Miss De La Ramée. ‘* Owen Meredith,” Clytem- 
nestra, Lord Lytton (the present). ‘* Paul Peri- 
winkle,” Adventures of Paul Periwinkle, Percy 
St. John. “LL. G.0O.,” letters in the Times, Lord 
Godolphin Osborne. ‘‘ Holme Lee,” Miss Parr. 
‘* Hertfordshire Incumbent,” letters in Times, 
Dr. Blakesley. 

These, I think, are the ‘‘ pick” of a list six 
times as long. R. Kemste, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cream Caramets.—Take half a pound of Baker's 
chocolate. Grate it up fine. Prepare by sifting two 
pounds of sugar (white or best quality of brown), a 
heaping table-spoonful of butter, one tea-cupful of 
rich cream. Cook these ingredients together until 
the mixture candies. Twenty minutes’ hard boiling 
should suffice. Flavor with vanilla after you remove 
the candy from the fire. It must be stirred all the 
time. The above forms the dark part of this confec- 
tionery. The white part, or cream, is thus prepared, 
and makes much more luscious this always popular 
candy: Take three cupfuls of finely sifted white sugar 
and one cupful of cream. Mix together, put on the 
fire, and boil for twenty minutes. Do not stir much, 
and flavor with the juice and grated rind of lemons or 
oranges. Butter a dish, and pour upon it a layer of 
the brown part, letting it stand in some cool, airy 
place until partially hardened. It need take but avery 
few minutes. Next add a layer of the white cream 
part, which also allow a few minutes for hardening. 
Lastly cover with another layer of the chocolate. 
Check it off into small squares, and cut out when 
cold. It will be ready for use in an hour or so, and 
is superior to the French chocolate candy purchased 
from the shops. With a little ingenuity one might 
vary the form, too, of its presentment. Balls could 
easily be made, and dolls’ tea-cups would furnish 
moulds for shaping kisses, if desired. 

How To make Cuooo.ats.—Put on half a pint of 
water ; when it has boiled, put in a table-spoonful of 
chocolate, scraped up. When half done, put in half a 
cupful of fresh milk, and sweeten to your taste either 
while cooking or when served on the table. This is 
only the quantity for one cupful. 

Sauiy Waurre Cake (first-rate).—One pound of but- 
ter, one pound of flour, one and a quarter pounds of 
sugar, one dozen eggs, three pounds of citron chopped 
up very fine, two small cocoa-nuts peeled and grated, 
two pounds of almonds (weighed in the shell) blanch- 
ed and pounded, one wine-glassful of brandy and the 
same quantity of wine, three tea-spoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, two of mace, and one of nutmeg. It must be 
baked carefully in a slow, regularly heated oven, and 
when done, is worthy of being handsomely iced. 
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UPON STICKS. 


WHE habit of carrying sticks is one that has descended to us 

from the remotest antiquity, and is one that we share with our 
simian relatives; we may speculate, indeed, whether it is not one 
proof of man having been at som: time of his career a denizen of 
Ought we not, indeed, to regard the stick with some 
degree of veneration, as an early friend of man at a critical period 
of his development, when he gave up running on four legs and 
The dawn of history finds civilization 
in the full possession of walking-sticks. 
the magnificence of the Babylonians, adds that it was a general 
custom among them to carry a walking-stick or cane elegantly 
chased with the representation of some embiem. 
further describes these sticks, which 
he says were streaked and spotted like 
the skin of a tiger, and very heavy, but 
they snap in two when struck against 
any hard substance—a description by 
which any one learned in timber might 
recognize the kind of wood employed. 
Probably from the Babylonians the 
Arabs acquired their fondness for 
sticks, noticeable even at the present 
A stick is the inseparable com- 
panion of every true Arab, Bedouin 
or townsman ; and the Arab exquisite 
would feel as much at a loss, when 
paying a visit of ceremony, without 
his stick to play with and fondle dar- 
ing the course of conversation as his 


the forest. 


took to walking upright? 


day. 


European representative, the 
dandy of former days. In 
curious contrast is the eti- 
quette of the Tartar race. 
With them, to bring a stick 
into a tent is an unpardona- 
ble insult to its inmates, 
The Englishman has al- 
ways been fond of something 
in his fist in the way of a 
stick, The Saxon carried 
his spear constantly with 
him, even on friendly 
visits, and was accus- 
tomed to stick it in the 
ground outside 


any house he 
might | enter. 


To this eti- 
quette of semi- 
civilized _ life, 
by-the-way, is 
possibly due the 
‘Tartar prejudice 
against _ sticks 
in atent. The 
stick armed 
wit! * one, flint, 
or iron was the thing orig- 
inally objected to, but the 
prejudice has now extend- 
ed itself to all kinds of 
sticks, Your modern Sax- 
on—the farmer, he of the 
southern counties especial- 
ly, of the old school—car- 
ries his staff shod in a dif- 
ferent way. The spud is 
his walking instrument (a 
staff ending in an iron edge) 
that accompanies him on 
his rounds about the farm, 
and with which he makes 
intermittent war against 
the thistles, his old familiar 
friends, In Kent and Sus- 
sex, by-the-way, the stick 
is called a ‘* bat,” a term 
once good English : witness 
Shakspeare, ‘‘ Lover's Com- 
plaint.” Thus of the “‘ rev- 
erend man” — ‘‘ sometime 
a blusterer that the ruffle 
knew, of court, of city”—as 
he approaches the ‘fickle 
maid full pale,” who is weep- 
ing by the river's brink, the 
poet says, 

“So slides he down upon his 


— bat, 
And comely distant sits he 
by her side ;” 
that is to say, he squats 
down on his heels, with his 
stick between his legs—a 
mode of taking rest adopted 
by wearied rustics and oth- 
ers with the fear of ‘* rheu- 
matics” in their hearts. 
Cricket, born in the south 
of England, has naturally 
adopted the same nomen- 
clature. The cricket bat is 
simply the *‘crooked stick ;” 
it is merely a development 
of that game of ball, other 
forms of which exist in 
ball-bias, base-ball, round- 
ers, hockey, cum multis aliis. 
Originally the person of the 
player is aimed at while he 
is running from station to 
station, and if struck he and 
his side are ‘“‘out;” and 
hence you have the “run” 
in cricket as the standard 
of suecess. Almost within 
living memory cricket was 
played with a club some- 
thing in shape like an old- 
fashioned curved knife; and 
the contest was to place the 
ball in a hole before the 
batsman reached it after his 
“run.” Wickets and all 
the subtleties of the game 
have arisen within the last 
century. Cricket no doubt 


Fig. 2.—Gros Gran AnD StriPep ALGERIENNE 
Dress.—Bacx.—({See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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Theophrastus 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Grrr From 4 To 6 
Years orp.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 





Overcoat For Boy From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs, 20-30. 
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owes its development to the wide grassy commons of the south, just 
as knurr and spell, a game that still has its virtues, and golf, which 
has found its way to the southern heaths, owe their peculiarities to 
the rougher and wilder nature of the ground on which they are 


played. 


Gypsies and horse-dealing people in general always carry a short 
stick under the arm—generally a wand of ash, unpeeled and with- 


out any ornament or device. 


Your 


old-fashioned shepherd had 


generally a good eye for a stick, and would usually have a stock on 
hand to occupy his hands in whittling and polishing as he sauntered 
after his sheep about the downs. A 
the-way, the shepherd of the South Down used his staff as a sling, 
attaching to it the half of a horn split up the centre, in which he 


placed the stone. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Mertyo Svlt. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


couple of centuries ago, by- 


Why should shepherds use slings in lands where 


they have nothing to fear from 


wolves 


sheep, 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Gran anp Strirep ALGERIENNE Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs, 7-15, 








Fig. 2.—Gros Graiw anv Mertxo Suit.—Front. 


(See F 
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For description see Supplement, 


or wild animals of any kind? 


Why, to keep their sheep together, 
and stop their incursions into un- 
inclosed patches of cultivated lands. 
And that gives rise to this specula- 
tion: why should a stone hitting a 


or falling near it, cause it to 


stop? and why should a dog under 
the same circumstances run the fast- 
er? and how is it that the most 
savage dog fears a stone as he fears 
nothing else? Universal experience, 
from the time of Homer to ours, 
witnesses to this latter fact; and 
the effect of a stone upon a sheep 
the writer can testify to of his per- 
sonal observation, 
it be so? Is it not because from 
earliest times sheep have been 
protected, and wolves and jack- 
als, 


Why should 


the ancestors of dogs, kept 
at bay, by stones hurled by 
the shepherds? Thus the in- 
herited experience of ages has 
taught the sheep that safety 
is to be sought within the 
circle of falling stones, while 
the dog has also learn- 
ed to dread and avoid 
them. Once more to 
our sticks. 
Asan instrument of 
correction and 
punishment the 
stick is of very 
high antiquity. 
The Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Per- 
sians, were all 
privileged with 
liberal adminis- 
tration of stick ; 
and it is still one 
of the most pow- 
erful engines of government 
in the states of the East, and 
is not unknown in semf-civ- 
ilized Russia. An idea was 
long prevalent among the 
lower ranks of society in En- 
gland that the stick was a 
lawful instrument of correc- 
tion—for one’s wife, for in- 
stance—so long as its thick- 
ness was not greater than 
one’s thumb. It is probable 
that there was some founda- 
tion for this idea in ancient 
usage. In excuse of this 
barbarous method of enfor- 
cing domestic discipline it 
must be remembered that in 
a small self-contained com- 
munity, such as the early 
English villages and manors, 
the presence of a shrill virago 
not amenable to any re- 
straints of custom and public 
opinion was a real intolerable 
nuisance, to be abated by any 
means, even the roughest and 
readiest. Such persons are 
in these days only a nuisance 
to those immediately con- 
nected with them, and so- 
ciety, therefore, justly repro- 
bates any resort to extreme 
measures. For children, too, 
the stick has almost entirely 
given way to the birch rod. 
Chaucer speaks of a young 
damsel as ‘‘ under the yerde,” 
that is, subject to the control 
of the stick. Shakspeare 
mentions the birch rod in the 
same connection. It is prob- 
able that between the dates 
of these two poets the milder 
had replaced the more bar- 
barous mode of correction. 
Of all neat things in sticks, 
the bamboo presented to his 
Holiness the Pope by some 
American shislocrs-belhew, 
and filled with gold coins— 
strikes us as being about the 
choicest. That brings to 
mind Sancho Panza’s staff, 
or rather his adjudication in 
that matter during his brief 
governorship of the island, 
when he displayed all the 
wisdom of Solomon, if not 
more. The stick, you will 
remember, was held by the 
plaintiff for the defendant, 
when the latter swore sol- 
emnly that he had given back 
the money in dispute between 
them. ‘The astute Sancho 
had the stick broken, and the 
precise sum in dispute was 
found therein, thus bringing 
the overscrupulous debtor to 
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shame. The story is older than Cervantes probably—but what matters ? or lawn tennis, the latter being now a far greater favorite than the for- 
The sticks that footmen carry on state occasions, when their hair is i (iE: Sa. mer with most people; but many hostesses, in their amiable anxiety to 
powdered and they wear their best clothes, are not, as you might sup- Pg! amuse their friends, are somewhat apt to insist on their playing at such 
pose, varieties of the wands used by chamberlains and other ceremo- ™ games whether they wish it or not. And this, we need hardly point 


nial functionaries. ‘They represent the poles with which footmen 
were formerly armed, to act as levers to pry up the wheels in 
the frequent event of the carriage on which they attended 
sticking fast in a deep rut among the old-fashioned miry 
ways. 

The custom of carrying sticks is rather on the wane 
among us, We have no statistics on the subject, 
but a general idea that we don’t see so many people 


aN out, is a mistake: amusement should be supplied, but people 
should be left to their own inclinations as to joining in it. A 

very important element of success is that there should be 

plenty of seats, the greater portion being arranged in the 

shade looking on to the croquet ground; but the other 

portions of the pleasure grounds should not be neg- 

lected. Sofas, arm-chairs, and ordinary chairs from 

the house do perfectly, basket chairs and garden 


carrying sticks as of old. Is the habit of any \ seats being intermingled with them. The draw- 
service? There is perhaps a certain advantage ing-room, however, should not be entirely de- 
in carrying a stick on a long walk, as the han- \ nuded of seats. It is a good plan to place a 
dling of it prevents the fingers from swelling ; \ piece of stair carpet, or even of cocoa matting, 


and becoming stiff, and it gives a kind of 
rhythm to the march; but as an indispen- \ \ x ; = : 
sable companion and adjunct to gentle and Jw YR \\ RY : = = \ in the driest weather. A band is a very 
simple, the stick has fallen from its high AN \ \\a \ ae \ SSS. ; , great addition to the amusement, but care 
estate. The nice conduct of a clouded iy UMA. >: WWF b= LSS>: \ should be taken not to place it sé near as 
cane is no longer of any importance ; . =SSSSSSSS to render conversation difficult; talking 
and many a youth leaves his paternal to each other is what amuses people 
dwelling and pilgrimages in search of most, and is the real object of all par- 
fortune without thinking of going ties. Very frequently it is wished that 
through the once indispensable cere- the garden party should end in a dance, 
mony of cutting his stick. and then the arrangements are slightly 
different ; the cards specify, instead of 
**4 to 7,” ‘* Garden party 4.30, dinner 
7.30—dancing.” The afternoon re- 
freshments are served in the tent, and 
a cold collation is served in the dining- 
room, with the addition of hot soup, 
and perhaps entrées. People sit down 
to this at 7.30, and dancing com- 
| mences about nine o’clock. If, how- 
i ever, dancing does not enter into the 
j scheme of the entertainment, the din- 
| ner is not requisite, as people leave 
\ about seven o'clock. If there is either 
a lake or a river in the grounds, boats 
should be provided, but it is as well to 


before the chairs, as many people haye a 
rooted belief that grass must be damp even 





Clasp for Mantles, Jackets, etc. 

Turs clasp is made of open-work 
oxidized metal, and the edge of each 
rosette is silver plated. 





ENGLISH GARDEN PARTIES, 
INCE garden patties, or fétes cham- 
b) pétres, which have long been fash- 
ionable in Europe, are rapidly gaining 
favor in this country, it may interest 
our readers to know the manner in which 


YZ 


Braiwep Evcéxie Ciotu Jacket. 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-19. 


LaDIgESs’-CLOTH SACQUE. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Figs. 43-49. 


Biack CASHMERE Basque. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XL, Figs. 55-60. 


they are conducted in England, where they 
are favorite entertainments during the con- 
tinuance of fine weather. As a matter of 
course they vary much in their arrangements, 
some being on a very large scale, involving 
invitations to the whole neighborhood far and 
near, others, of more modest dimensions, be- 
ing only intended for friends residing in the 
immediate vicinity; but for all the form of 
invitation is the same: a card with ‘‘ Mrs. 
A—At home” printed on it, with the name 
of the invités written above, and the date of 
the entertainment below, and with ‘* Four to 
seven” printed in the corner. ‘To this some 
people add either ‘‘ Garden party” or 
**Croquet,” but this is not necessary. 
It is usual to have a tent pitched 
where the refreshments are served, 
the latter consisting of tea 
and coffee, bread-and-butter 
and biscuits, cake, sand- 
wiches, fruit, claret - cup, 
and lemonade, besides ices. 
Sometimes, however, when 
the entertainment is not a 
very large one, the tent is 
dispensed with, and the re- 
freshments are then 
placed in the dining- 
room. It is a mistake 
to have tea and ices 
handed round out-of- 
doors; the ices are apt 
to melt, and the tea to 
become cold; besides, 
it forms a little occu- 
pation to visit the re- 
freshment tent, and in- 
duces people to move 
about. Some amuse- 
ment should be pro- 


Ciase FoR MANTLES, JACKETS, 


have some experienced waterman at hand. 
eTC.—HatF Size. 


It is always best, unless the house be a very 
large one, to put on the cards ‘“‘ Weather per- 
mitting ;” for nothing is more embarrassing 
to the hostess than to find the party which 
would. have comfortably filled her garden 
crowded together into a small drawing- 
room. It is very common to find that peo- 
ple believe themselves privileged to take any 
one they please with them to a garden par- 
ty, but it is really in the worst taste. If 
friends are staying with them, it is only 
courteous, and involves very little trouble, to 
write and ask permission to bring them—a 
permission always willingly granted ; but it 
is only fair to the hostess that she should 
know what number to expect: 
Also it is bad taste to take chil- 
dren, unless they are specially in- 
vited; they are apt to become 
excited, get into mischief, and 
greatly interfere with the amuse- 
ment of those for whom the par- 
ty is intended ; and if a hostess 
wishes the children to come, she 
is sure to ask them. We have 
often pitied a hostess when a 
guest, arriving with two or three 
uninvited infants, says, ‘‘ I hope 
you don’t mind my having 
brought the children,” and po- 
liteness forces her to disguise the 
truth. They are much 
better off at home, for 
their own peace and 
that of others. What 
is said here, moreover, 
with respect to taking 
uninvited guests to gar- 
den parties, applies with 
equal force to all other 


vided for the younger Braipep Evcénre Crota Dorman. Vetours Sacque. entertainments, how- 
guests, such as croquet For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 39-42. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 50-54. ever informal. People 
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always run the risk of being thought to take a 
liberty in asking friends to accompany them 
without first paying the hostess the courtesy of 
asking her permission ; and it is far safer to have 
the reputation of being over-ceremonious in such 
matters than the opposite. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Weston.—Get dark blue English water-proof and 
make an Ulster, or else a sacque cloak with a cape 
and sleeves, by the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. VL 

An Op Sunsorrser.—Dolmans will be worn again. 
Yours of black silk will look well trimmed with three 
or four rows of box-pleated lace, and a “‘ spiral” of the 
lace down back and front. French lace will be much 
used this winter. Feather ruches will be very fashion- 
able. Your velvet and silk suit need not be altered. 
We have a pattern of a lady’s sacque wrapper. 

Mrs. W. T. H.—It is a matter for you to decide 
which to use, though fringe is more often seen than 
lace. That about three inches wide is fashionable. 

Lavra L.—White nansook and other white muslins 
are used for babies’ short clothes. Get merino under- 
wear and socks. Any of the brown or gray wool stuffs 
described in the New York Fashions, and made by 
the pattern of the Louis XV. suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 89, Vol. VIII, will be pretty for you. Get a felt 
toque of the same shade, and trim it with velvet and 
with feathers. 

Constant Reaper.—Filet-work is simply netting, of 
which we have given numerous illustrations and de- 
scriptions, 

Dora Leiexn,—It would be a liberty for a gentleman 
whom you merely knew by sight to join your party, 
and offer you unnecessary attentions. 

Avpre L. B.—We do not know where you can buy a 
frame for the newspaper stand, or what it would cost. 
A cabinet-maker will probably make you one to order. 

Mnxs. J. H. B.—You will find abundant evidence of 
our interest in art in the numerous splendid art pic- 
tures which appear from time to time in the Bazar. 
We have not space for many notices of local picture- 
galleries. 

An Op Apmrerr.—Have rose-colored sleeves and 
shirred tablier with your black silk dress. Make the 
shirred puffs lengthwise from waist to bottom. Face 
the flounces and sash with rose-color. Have also a 
fichu of rose-color on the black cuirass. For your wed- 
ding dress and veil consult the picture on the first page 
of Bazar No, 89, Vol. VIII. Orange vines and white 
roses are most worn by brides. 

H. A. M.—Make your pillow-ticks nearly square, 
having them slightly longer than their breadth. Their 
size depends on the width of the bed, as they should 
entirely cover the head of the bed when completed. 
Bolster-cases measure about one yard around, and 
their length is the width of the bed. 

L. P.—Your plaid dress will do well enough if you 
will make closed sleeves, and perhaps a new basque. 
You might have plain blue sleeves, or else a plain 
basque, with bias plaid sleeves. The brown wool 
fabric will look well with your silk made by the Louis 
XV. Jacket suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. VIIL Do not alter your handsome black silk 
until the winter fashions have been tested, and then 
choose the most successful style. 

L, M. A.—Read reply just given “L. P.” Velvet at 
$3 a yard is scarcely handsome enough to combine 
with good black silk. 

J. E. W.—Get some striped gray serge or else plaid 
to go with your plain gray serge, and make by the 
Louis XV. Jacket pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 89, 
Vol. VIII. Panama hats cost about $3 ; they have been 
worn by young girls this summer. 

X. Y. Z.—As you are to remain at home an hour 
after the ceremony, do not put on your hat. Felt 
trimmed with silk will be suitable. Get gray or brown 
Knickerbocker wool for a second-best traveling suit. 
You can have it partly plain and partly figured, like 
those described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
40, Vol. VIII. Get pearl gray silk, partly brocaded 
and partly plain gros grain, for a dinner and reception 
dress. Trim with Valenciennes lace. 

Buiwr.—Get some darker green silk or velvet to tone 
down your bright green poplin. The black French 
lace would not look well upon it. A simple cuirass 
and long over-skirt is what you want. Make your 
alpaca by directions given for black cashmere in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. VIII. White 
muslin is in better taste than alpaca for an inexpensive 
bridal dress. 

Lovisa.—Read reply just given “Bride.” Get dark 
green cashmefe instead of silk. 

Muion1e0csr.—Dress skirts are not changed in shape. 
Read description of them in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 40, Vo). VIII. There are fashionable hats 
worn quite far b’ .« on the head; indeed, all bonnets 
show the parting line of hair on the top of the head. 
New dresses are made of two or three kinds of goods, 
It is newer to have plain and figured goods of the same 
sbade in one dress than to have different shades of 
plain goods. Read Madame Raymond's letter in Bazar 
No, 89, Vol. VIIL Of course a bride should wear 
gloves at a house wedding, no matter if she is married 
in her traveling dress. 





Coryvme Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting age ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
‘will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EXTRA DRY CABINET 


MOET & CHANDON. 
THE BEST DRY CHAMPAGNE. 


For Sale by the leading dealers in wines. 
ANTHONY OECHS, Sole Agent for the United States. 


to fit any Sewing.Machine sent 
or ts iy doz. ; 8 doz., $1 25. 
ENRY, , Brockton, Mass. 
LAs DIES! CONSTITUTION | WATER 
GOOD FOR - +y'y- a ate 
immediate # drops. For 
Druggists. 

















In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


THE HEATING COMB. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 














the hair. 

The most essential article for the hair ever intro- 
duced to the toilet. 

The application of heat to the hair draws the sap 
and oil from the scalp into the hair, thus restoring 
Color, Vitality, and Vigor. 

The heating comb has a tubular back with movable 
heating rod, is heavily plated, a handsome addition to 
the toilet, and will last a lifetime. It is packed in neat 
boxes with explanatory circular, and will be sent to any 
part of the United States or Canada on receipt of price, 
or will be sent C.0.D. Price $200. Address 

HEATING COMB MANUFACTURING co., 
No. 122 Church St., New York City. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. [lustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
The! Latest Novelty!! 


e Dress Reform 
Pry corset: Walst and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
. (Parewrep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 











‘wear corsets. 
ya Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and every A wpe os 
a Dr. Sara E. Brown, a p prosninent t lady physicfan | ty 
in Boston, and one of the Dress mmmittee : 
“ —" consider it the best ote Foe: bebween a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 
pas Children, $1 50; Misses and Ladies, $2 50. In stat- 
ng size give waist measure outside of Experi- 
enced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send for 
circular. "Aadress GEOR FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


$6. GREEK PLAITED COLL. $6. 


Latest fashion. All long hair—easily rearran 
on hollow, soft frame. Sent, p » On receipt of 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Illustra’ Fashion-plate. 


PECKHAM’S SUNLIGHT. 


Best and quickest ag for BLONDING the 
ay In bottles, 8 oz., ; 6 oz., $4 00; 12 oz., 
a Prepac id, on pach op price. CHAS. 

ae: PEC 9 777 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 

a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the he weight and burden of the 
a E- Satisfaction guaran- 
ice 50 cts. Sample and 

a mailed on — of price 
y Agents 








an’ 
MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
Manufacturers, New Haven, ct. 


NOVELTIES in LAGES' 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 

Ruchings, &c., &c. 
H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison tah 














HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue. 


BRANCH STORE, 
864 Bowery, corner Fourth Street. 


The finest collection of Human Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or goods returnable. The 
latest novelty received direct from Pari 

THE SARATOGA CHIGNON, price $10. 
Chignons $5 and u 7 

Invisible Prost 5 very stylish, for ladies of all ages, 
on hand in large variety and made to order at shortest 
notice, $2 and upward. 

PRICE LIST. 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not eyes. 

18 inches, 4 ounce weight 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight.. 

26 inches, 4 ounce weight. . 

82 inches, 4 ounce weight 

A handsome collection of Curls and Switches on 

in the rarest shades, at very low prices. Comb- 
ings made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce; or, by a newly 
invented method, roo ore all one way. 

Ladies should not fail to call at our monty opened 
establishment, 54 West Fourteenth Street, where all the 
novelties of the season are My ety in great variety. 

F. — "s “ Aurora,” to bleach any shade of hair 
toa londe, $2 50 per bottle. 

z ray’s Nate Tonic, $1 per bottle. 

— thas Creme Blanche,” 





ported yg iy ” $2 pero 
tate - We repaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege za examination. 


GILES’ 








IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures N Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


“Grizs’ Iopipg or Ammonia is, in m at be ju ent, the 
best remedy for nenpiae ever ‘ore the re the public 
I have been afflicted with this for 82 
aia T ears, and never until I fell upon Me ie remedy 

id I find any assured relief. e pleasure in say- 

ing this, inasmuch as I desire al to be a benefactor 
of the human fam: . P. CORBIT, 


hairman ane ts the Methodist Church Extension.” 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and | $1 per bo bottle. 


NO EXCUSE Now FOR BEING LATE. 
“Time is Money!” 
Accurate and Reliable 


THIRTY 
Hour Clocks 
For $2 00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
detached lever escapement time-piece of careful con- 
re QUALI GUARANTEED. Novel, taste- 
and attractive in style, and in every respect an 
Srtlcbe of superior excellence. 
an will run in any position, and will be of 
ial value to the traveler. They are suitable for 
Don Tay Family-Room, the Dining-Room, the 
et nf m, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 
a 


The cut represents the “ St. Nicholas” at one fifth the 

actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

8. B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Conn. 
Agents can Make Money Selling these Clocks. 


Send Postal Card for a Specimen Copy of 


THE WASHINGTON 


WEEKLY STAR. 


Established 1852.—8 pages.—56 columns. 
aia The Evening fear ax Bowepeper Gove 
ashington, D.C. Je 
















Dr. WARNER'S 


SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
self-Adjust: Pads. 
physiological Lo constructed upon 


mail, $150. A 
Waky R BROS. 7 768 Broadway, N.Y. 


tauronr: (Fine Shoes 


DURABILITY!) Ladies and Gentiemen. 
W. F. BARTLETT 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 








DE CALCO IE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
“ " Lab | fall instructions in this new 


1 sent post-paid op 10 cts, 
| at aah ect Fs 60 cts, They a Leaves Ran, Lom Animals, 
Insec jowers, Autumn 
Fes! can be eu y transfered to an on tee Faris Ct ROR the 
ng. 6 beaut: 
for | lecta 3,80 for 50 cts. Agente w janted, a 
Address J. L. Pa TTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York.’ 


SMITH’S PAT. PERFORATED 
Buckskin Undergarments, 


test Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 








Mme. L. THURN 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & avi 
Pe pins ae CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, o 


n’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
a nal Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


prema colds and cures Rheumatism. mmended 
by all first-class physicians. Send for Circular. 
D. C. HALL & CO., Sor: ene 
633 Broadway, N. 


GrSst. and HOW TO PRESERVE IT. 
A Popular Treatise on the Eye and Ear, 
Sent to > address for 25 —_ 
GUNN, M.D., Surgeo: 
102 et” 28d Street, Rie York "City. 








FS ENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N.Y. fag Seud for Circular. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER,.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 





fession. Principal depot 548 Broadway, New Yori 





FOR ALL SEASONS, 





THE 


RATTAN FURNITURE 


Which has been very popular during the 
Summer is coming into general use in 


CITY AND COUNTRY HOUSES 
by those desiring such articles. 


Comfortable and Attractive. 


The NEW STYLES OF LADIES’ CHAIRS 
(trimmed) and WORK -STANDS (upholstered 
with silks) are especially beautiful; while the 
display of other RATTAN GOODS is very fine 
at the Salesrooms 

OF THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN C0, 


86 Canal St., 
177 Friend St., 
Boston. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


814 Broadway, 
8 Park Place, 
New York. 











Vol. VII. 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt) No 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for ie from 4 to 13 years old) * mel, 
LADY’S GABRIE el ., eee 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “ 41 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Lane agene- -Front se 


“a Son tee aie and Wal atin “« 50 
WORTH ae ieee 
TRIMM 
Vol. VIIT. 
DOUBLE- POINTED naeus, LONG TAB- & 


LIE, AND POUF SK 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 


FUICLINED CiiCULAR, with Three-quarter ‘ 
RI « webcns'sadnccssnessoeceseosses oi 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
mn ggg Apron (for ‘girl from 5 to 15 ? 


HENRI TROIS SAC UR 1.  Bouttant Over- " 


skirt and Walking Skirt.................-+. 17 
NTLE, with Shirred Tabiier and Walking — 
nb eke cece vbstencner 6ctasbceeseseres ese $ 
SHIRRED BA hed with Shirred Over-skirt 
Ge PO BING ons svivccccedvageesccocs 19 


CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box - Pleated — 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for chil 
from 6 months to 5 years old)...........-... ale | 
PLEATER BASQUE, with Byron oa. Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
Sk 8 eee = = 
FRENCH WALKING ‘TACKET, with Short 
ck and Long Sides, Triple’ Apron, and 


MRI MEIEG ss d.0s ectesecestocacctes * 96 
BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 

Apron, and Walking Skirt.................. “« 33 
LOUIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 

MTN cn Den cncduks ox digieess 6 “ 39 


DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH ‘JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking Ss 


MG sab duds bitebetdedobsws bacsebes sees 41 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Lon uare Over-skirt, 
and 7 an oy et Rage e 8 paitbnimewas eee * 4 
ge AS UE. Doubie ss _— Scarf 
k, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... 43 


Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 43 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 
— or size. Si eo air sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$100. A la mots RS, of our own Manufacture, 

ILLI ESS TRIMMINGS. Send stamp 
for —s ne fee: | 


TAYLOR'S AZAAR,353 8th Ave.,N.¥. 


~ on @ SAMARITAN NERVINE 
Is a sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to fail in a single case. 
Inclose stamp for circular ty. Ee ence of 
cures. Address Dr. S. - MOND, 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo 











RENCH STAMPING TTR —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 
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AT. STEWART & C0. 


RESPECTFULLY REQUEST the ATTENTION of 
their FRIENDS, STRANGERS, and RESIDENTS of 
NEIGHBORING CITIES to a LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT of 
PARIS-MADE SILK AND 
CAMEL’S-HAIR DRESSES, 

PARIS AND BERLIN MADE 

SACQUES, CLOAKS, BASQUES, 
EMBROIDERED VELVET SACQUES, 

WITH TABLIERS, VERY RICH, 

REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 

Purchased under extremely favorable circumstances, 
which will be offered at nearly ONE-HALF THE 
PRICES OF TWO YEARS PAST. 


SCOTCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN WOOL, 
AND REVERSIBLE VELVET SHAWLS, 
EXTREMELY HANDSOME AND VERY CHEAP. 


AN ELEGANT STOCK OF 
BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
THE MOST STYLISH DESIGNS, EXCLUSIVELY 
THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
SCHOOL SUITS FROM $6 50 to $15 00. 
DRESS SUITS FROM $10 00 to $20 00. 
KILT SUITS FROM $9 00 to $16 00. 
FALL OVERSACKS FROM $6 00 to $12 00. 
WINTER OVERSACKS FROM $8 00 to $16 00. 
ULSTER OVERSACKS FROM $14 00 to $18 00. 


A CHOICE LINE OF EXQUISITE 
PARIS-TRIMMED HATS AND BON- 
NETS 
FROM VIROT AND OTHER CELEBRATED PA- 
RISIAN MODISTES. 


DOMESTIC TRIMMED HATS 
IN EVERY VARIETY, EQUAL IN MANY RE- 
SPECTS TO THOSE IMPORTED. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, BIRDS, 
UNTRIMMED FELT HATS, &c., &c. 
LAUNDRIED AND UNLAUNDRIED 
WHITE GOODS & UNDERWEAR, 
CORSETS, LADIES’ TIES, 
INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S WARDROBES, 
AND EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN COLLARS, CUFFS, SETS, &c. 
A LARGE INVOICE OF A VERY SUPERIOR 
QUALITY OF 
TWO-BUTTON LAMBSKIN GLOVES, 
FRESH GOODS, FALL COLORS, PRICE ONLY 75 
cents per pair. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH & TENTH STS. 


AT. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OPENING AN ELEGANT AND EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST PARIS AND 


LYONS 
NOVELTIES IN 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 

READY-MADE SUITS, CLOAKS, 

INDIA AND FRENCH 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
MILLINERY, EMBROIDERIES, 
LACES, &c., &c. 


AND THEY WILL OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
DECIDED BARGAINS: 

100 PIECES PLAIN CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, fully 
forty-six inches wide, T5c. per yard, would be very 
cheap at $1. 

100 PIECES PLAID CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 
BROWN and BLUE, fully forty-six inches wide, $1 
per yard, good value, $1 50. 

50 PIECES CAMEL’S-HAIR CAMAIRU PLAIDS, 
fifty-four inches wide, at $1 50 per yard, worth $2. 

ON THE FOURTH AVENUE SIDE, 
CENTRE SECTION, 
THEY WILL OFFER 

1000 PIECES OF PRINTED CALICOES at 5c. 
per yard. 

1000 PIECES PRINTED CALICOES at 6c. per 
yard, about the value of plain cloth, HIGHER 
GRADES AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES, 

A LARGE LINE OF PLAIN AND PLAID POP- 
LINS AND SERGES, NICE QUALITY, FROM 25c. 
to 50c. per yard. DECIDED BARGAINS. 


IN THE ROTUNDA 
THEY WILL DISPLAY ELEGANT ATTRACTIONS 
IN PLAIN BLACK AND FANCY SILKS, 
PLAID BROCADE AND STRIPED VELVETS 
Of EVERY VARIETY and DESCRIPTION, FROM 
$1 per yard upward. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
HOUSE-K EEPING AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
LINENS, LINEN SHEETINGS, 
BLEACHED DAMASES, 


AND NAPKINS, 
TOWELLINGS, FLANNELS, 
QUILTS, BLANKETS, 
COUNTERPANES, &c., 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BROWN AND 
BLEACHED DOMESTIC 
SHIRTINGS AND SHEETINGS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


THEIR DISPLAY OF CHOICE, ELEGANT, AND 
SERVICEABLE 

NOVELTIES AND DRESS FABRICS 
HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED BY ANY PREVI- 
OUS EXHIBITION, either in QUALITY, STYLE, or 
PRICE, and PURCHASERS SEEKING THE BEST 
VALUES can not fail to SATISFACTORY SELECT 
AND SUPPLY THEIR WANTS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th & 10th Sts. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


AUTUMN AND WINTER 
IMPORTATIONS 


IN ALL THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 
FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, TOGETHER 
WITH ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES BY EACH 
STEAMER. PLAIN, FANCY, AND BLACK 
SILKS, MOURNING GOODS, INDIA CAMEL’S- 
HAIR SHAWLS, HOSIERY & UNDERGARMENTS, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND OVER-COATINGS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, EMBROIDERED FLAN- 
NEL SKIRTINGS, EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN 
QUILTS, COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
QUILTS, WHITE GOODS, LACES, MADE-UP 
LACE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, VELVETS, MATELASSE, DRESS GOODS, 
ALL THE MOST FASHIONABLE FABRICS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING DE- 
PARTMENT §REPLETE WITH EVERY REQUI- 
SITE. FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. GENTLE- 
MEN'S AND YOUTHS’ OUTFITTINGS, SCARFS, 
TIES,JCRAVATS, BRACES ; DRESS, PROMENADE, 
AND DRIVING GLOVES, &c. 

DEPARTMENT OF UPHOLSTERY.—WE HAVE 
NOW IN STOCK FALL AND WINTER NOVEL- 
TIES IN UPHOLSTERY GOODS, FURNITURE 
COVERINGS, LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CUR- 
TAINS, CORNICES, &c. 

NEW CARPETINGS._WE HAVE NOW OPEN 
OUR IMPORTATIONS FOR THE FALL OF NEW 
AND ELEGANT CARPETINGS, REAL FRENCH 
MOQUETTES, FAR SUPERIOR IN BEAUTY OF 
FINISH AND DURABILITY OF COLORS TO 
THOSE OF ANY OTHER MANUFACTURE. “ TEM- 
PLETON’S” AXMINSTERS, ROYAL WILTONS, 
CROSSLEY’S VELVETS AND TAPESTRIES, ENG- 
LISH AND AMERICAN BODY BRUSSELS, 
GREAT VARIETY OF TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
IMPERIAL THREE-PLY AND EXTRA INGRAINS. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS. ALSO, 
IN WHOLE CARPETS, A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, SMYRNA, ROYAL 
HOLLAND, & REAL PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


IMPORTANT 


To Residents in the Country. 
MY 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK 


AND PRICE-LIST 
(containing One Hundred pages) of 


Ladies’ Costumes, 
READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Will be Ready Oct. 1st, 


and will be presented and mailed free to any part of 
the country on application. 

Forward your address, and if you have any friends 
to whom you would like one sent, forward theirs 


ted RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


Dress Trimmings. 
MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED SPECIALTIES IN 
FRINGES, GIMPS, BRAIDS, BUT- 
"TONS, DROPS, ORNAMENTS, &c., 
which they are now offering at Attractive Prices. 
Orders by mail promptly filled. 


MisFiT CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. at Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs, 


CAN CHR. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose stamp for 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Address 
Drs. PARK & MoLEISH, No, 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 

















EXTRA SAMPLE TEAS! 
38 cents per Pound. 
No. 186 Front Street, New York. 


Hess PROPACH, 17 East 16th St., 
between Union uare and Fifth Ave. 
Imported Dresses, and Suits. All orders will be ex- 
ecuted in the shortest notice, and at moderate prices. 


\ ," ] HITE Stamping Powder, that will stamp perfectly 

distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, edvet, &e., 
45c. per box by mail. Made only by BENTLEY & BRO., 
273 6th Ave., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


ADIES? Materials for Fancy Work. To make 

for spare Catalogue, With Petterses alan Sera sea 
e Cal e, atterns; also, Scrap an 
Transfer Pictures. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


Bez than all cook books—The cueoe, 
$1 50 a year. Sample, 10 cents, 529 John St., N. Y. 























in medicine. 


tive. 





Nothing Like It 

A luxury to the palate, a painless evacuant, a gentle 
stimulant to the circulation, a perspiratory preparation, an anti-bilious 
medicine, a stomachic, a diuretic, and an admirable general altera- 
Such are the acknowledged and daily proven properties of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT APERIENT, 


SOLD BY ALL 


DRUGGISTS. 





FURS, 


and Fur-Bearing Animals. 


Their. peculiar characteristics How skins are 
dressed. How to judge Furs. Interesting History 
of the Fur trade. Numerous Illustrations, with com- 
plete descriptions of true Fashions for 1875. Low- 
est Prices for Fine Furs. All contained, 
with many pag 
Fashions, in the September Number of 


EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY. 


SIX CENTS 


(Two Tuxez-ornt Postace Stamps) 
will make you a Subscriber to the Fall and Winter 
number, issued September and D b 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


S. T. TAYLOR'S 















Og 
min 


i 
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Patented System of Dress-Cutting, 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
mathematical principles, and is similar to the method 
of cutting used by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 
will enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. The 
Inventor will travel through the Western and Southern 
States, during the fall and winter months, for the pur- 
pose of teaching. Those wishing to learn must send 
their name and address to 816 Broadway, N.Y. System, 
with instruction, including the art of Basting, $20. 

8. T. TayLor receives weekly, from the first dessin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leadin, 
modes. These are duplicated in trimmed patterns o: 
manilla or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per dozen. 
8. T. Tayior’s — fashion journals, “‘Le Bon 
Ton,” * La Mode Elegante,” and “Revue de la Mode,” 
rank first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by al! News Agents, or by 


SS. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Most Luxurious Bed Known. 


For comfort and economy nothing compares with 


The“ Favorite” (scr) Spring Bed, 


. F & combination of springs and levers, with eight 
double disconnected slats, lying crosswise, it adapts 
itself to the comformation of the body, resting every 
part alike. Two persons, however differing in weight, 
must lie on the same level. 

It can not tilt, sag, trough, or ridge; neither will it 
hollow in the centre, as other beds must do, where the 
slats run lengthwise. 

The springs are of the best tempered steel and very 
elastic. It is perfectly noiseless, and can be packed 
very small space for transportation. Send for circular, 
or call and examine, at 


OGDEN & CO’S., 242 Canal St., N.Y. 





DeRAse OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 
ES Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth + VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


For Hanging Pictures or in at 25 
cts. per = Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 865 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








treet. 





$12 ‘a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$10:$ 255.22 oe 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Uaurer’s Weexvy, and Hareer’s 
Bazar, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonipzsrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruerns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Texms For Apvertistne In Harren’s WEEKLY anD 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha: "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





es of valuable information about Fall | 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

COCKER'S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 
An —;" in - to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocxsr, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “ Christianity 
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Lion. The Lamb. 


FACETLIE. 


He said the pastry was ever so much better, made by her dear hands. 
This delighted her. But when she wanted the coal-scuttle at the other 
end of the room, and he suggested that she should get it, as the fire would 
feel so much better if the coal was brought by her dear hands, she was 
disgusted. Women are so changeable! 


St EE 
For sport, says a Western paper, go to Texas. They have panthers 
thirteen feet long and exceedingly vigorous; and if you have no sport, the 
panthers certainly will. ee 

KITTENS. 

Kittens are charming little domestic pets, but being apt to be rackety 
and troublesome, not more than five or six should be tolerated about the 
house at one time. If they annoy you by getting in your way and throw- 
ing you down stairs with the tea-things, a very good plan to keep them 
still is to dip them in milk, and set them in a warm corner till they lick 
themselves or one another dry. This will keep them out of mischief for 
some time, besides giving them a sleek appearance; or you may envelop 
them singly in paper flour bags, and put them, if you like, in your china 
closet, where they will be as quiet as mice, especially if they should a4 
pen to surprise one or two in the cupboard. It will be necessary, in 
every instance, first to catch your kitten, which may be quickly done by 
simply throwing a ball of cotton at the animal. Being very particular 
about their personal appearance, toilette-glasses are ore le neces- 

ies in every genteel family of kittens; but they should not be hung 
against the wall, or in such a position that their backs are not equally 
open to investigation as their faces. Kittens are skilled in vocal exercises, 
and are passionately fond of music, still they should not be allowed to 
play upon the keys of your best piano. 


exypaniepaamenes 

A Lancaster youth sent a dollar to a New York firm, who advertised 
that for that sum they would send a recipe to prevent bad dreams. In 
reply to his letter the country lad received a card with the words, * Don’t 
go to sleep,” plainly printed upon it. 


—_—_—_————_ 

Vicrory.—She was an elderly lady, and as she seated herself on one of 
the stools in Smith’s store, and asked to be shown some “ caliker,” she 
remarked that when she was a “ gal” she thought she was powerful lucky 
if she got sixteen yards in 
a dress, and she thought it 








The Lamb and Lion. 
THE LION AND THE LAMB. 


Lion and the Lamb. : 


iT \" 





“Two SOULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT, 
Two HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE.” 


Some months ago an Oregon man named his girl baby after Queen 
Victoria, and wrote to the Queen to that effect. Not hearing from her 
Majesty, he changed the child’s name to Hannah, and went out and 
pounded the first Englishman he met. 


cael. = 
Not long ago an eminent and facetious lawyer was present during the 
rehearsal of Macbeth. In the scene where Macbeth questions the witches 
in the cavern, ‘‘ What is’t you do?” they answer, ‘A deed without a 
name.” This phrase struck the sagacious lawyer, and he immediately 
remarked to a friend, “‘ A deed without a name? Why, it’s void.” 


Lion lies down with the Lamb. 





Lion finds out that the Millennium 
not yet arrived. 


AH! 
Newy Margen Lapy. “Is your wife fair, Mr. Penhecker ?” 
Mr, P. (very married). ‘ Well, I don’t know exactly. She—ain’t log- 


ical ° 
Mr. Stone, a well-known and excellent Christian gentleman, belongin: 
to one of the churches in —— city, was in the country one summer, an 


learning that an evening prayer-meeting was in progress in the village 
church, walked in and took a seat in the back part of the room. The 
brother in the chair conducting the meeting, observing the stranger, left 
his seat, and coming to Mr, Stone, said to him, 

** What is your name ?” 

“*My name is Stone.” 

be ere are you from ?” 

“T am from the city of ——.” 

** Are you one of the Lord’s people?” 

‘**T hope that I am,” answered Mr. Stone, with becoming humility. 

The presiding genius, satisfied with the answers of his catechumen, re- 
turned to his elevated seat, and at the end of the hymn arose and said, 

“ Will Brother Stone, from ——, favor us with a few remarks ?” 

Mr. Stone, willing to do what he could, made a few practical observa- 
tions to the best of his ability. No sooner had he sat down than the pre- 
siding elder rose and said 

** Will Brother Stone, of ——, ask the Lord to bless his feeble remarks ?” 

Undismayed by this commentary on his speech, Mr. Stone offered prayer, 
and the meeting proceeded as usual. 


On the tomb of a wife, a shrew in life, to the inscription “ Resurgam” 
were added the words, “ But don’t tell my poor husband of it.” 
para sears. Bes 


A poetical editor, speaking of trees, says: form tn | tree is a feather in 
the earth’s cap, a plume in her bonnet, a tress upon her forehead: where- 
fore plant trees, except to attract man?” 


aad os oe WEES ET: 
Favorite Arr wits THe Lapties.—-In the sweet “ buy and buy.” 


enpitiaconmdinne 

When a Nevada photographer wants to make a good picture he puts 
the sitter in his place, pulls out a navy revolver, cocks it, levels it at the 
man’s head, and says: ‘‘ Now jist you sit perfectly still, and don’t move a 
hair: put on a cali, pleasant expression of countenance, and look right 
in the muzzle of this re- 
volver, or I'll blow the top 





a “sinful” waste of stuff to 
put in more; but she had tt 
just “heern” that Mra. X y 
was agoin’ to hev forty-two 


yards in her new caliker, 7 | 
and she hoped that there ‘ 
might be a cloud burst in 

seventeen minutes if that ( 


‘ere woman should stare 





round at her in church and 
make remarks about her 
clothes. “ You kin just cut 
me off forty-three yards, 
and I'll have it made pin- 
back fashion, with an over 
dress and a square main- 
sail and a flyin’ jib and a 
back action; then I'd jest 
like to see that stuck -up 
Mrs, X put on airs over me.” 








eptienyntijpeemniang 

Two hearts that beat as 
one are ~~ oblivious 
to mud. e never knew 
a man in love to circulate a 
petition for a new pave- 
ment or an additional lamp- 
post. 


A soprano, learning that 
one of her admirers was 
about being married in a 
suburban church, bribed 
the organist, and locked her- 
self in the loft. Instead of 
executing the usual “ Wed- 
ding March,” she sang the 
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of your head off. My rep- 
utation as an artist is at 
stake, and I don’t want no 
nonsense about this pic- 
ture!” 


“Ma,” said a small boy, 
approaching his mother, 
and exhibiting unmistaka- 
ble symptoms of severe 
pain, “do green apples 
grow in heaven ?” 








os 

A manufacturer has suc- 
ceeded in making such an 
improvement in manufac- 
turing Britannia - metal 
goods that it is said he is 
obliged to warrant them 
not silver. 





ed 
How many sleeves has a 
coat of arms? 


—_—~>_—_—— 

a recently a -short- 
sighted husband saw a 
large bouquet of flowers 
on a chair, and, wishing to 
preserve them from fading, 
placed them in a basin of 
water. When his wife saw 
the “‘ bouquet” balf an hour 
afterward she gave a pier- 
cing scream, and fainted on 
the spot. Her defective- 
visioned husband had mis- 











“Dies Ire,” accompanying 
herself on the organ, to the 
horror of the bridal party. 


Our friend is preparing to have a Quiet Flirtation with 
a Divinity who lives immediately opposite, 


But the appearance of a Horrid Boy with a bit of 
Looking-Glass 




















taken her new bonnet, with 
its abundance of flowers, 
for a freshly culled bou- 
quet. 
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SPOILING THE EFFECT. 
Maria. “ Hark! I hear an Angel Sing!” 


Smaut Boy. “’Tain’t, It’s a Skeeter Buzzin’.” 














Mr. Sturry. * You look romigy / Happy, Miss Arabella.” 
i 


back Skirts came in Fashion. 


ARapetia. “ Well, guess I'am. T 


$ is the first time I have had a good souare Sit Down since Pull- 

















